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INTAKE TO THE FUTURE 


B@ond this screen, which straightens turbulent air This new high altitude tunnel is another of the major 
fi@vs, Orenda can test run advanced engines in an programs at Orenda for research into air-breathing 
atHosphere equivalent to 100,000 feet of altitude. engines over the widest range of speed and altitude. 


FRENIDA vycivis ciniren wavton, Canavan 


MEMBER: AV ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER SIDDELEY-GROUP 





ESTHER WILLIAMS AND THE HERTZ IDEA HELP bees “ 


SELL MORE PLANE TRAVEL! 


Have you seen our advertisement fea- 
turing Esther Williams? It’s currently 
appearing in most of the top national 
magazines. Thirteen, to be exact 
with a combined circulation of over 
34 million readers. All likely prospects 
for plane-auto travel. 

As a saleswoman for The Hertz Idea, 
Miss Williams is extra special. Be- 
sides being an international movie and 


TV star, she’s the busy president of 


the International Swimming Pool Cor- 
poration—exclusive manufacturers of 
her Esther Williams Swimming Pools. 

Our advertisement tells how she keeps 
up with a travel schedule crowded with 
appearances and 
meetings. She goes by plane. And, just 
as naturally, she has a new Chevrolet 
or other Hertz car waiting at theairport. 

Busy, popular, influential—it’s im- 
portant people like Esther Williams 


personal business 


who help build new business and 
peat business for both of us. Who kee 
Hertz and ‘Call a Car 
phones in your airports busy row 
the clock. And who listen to our ne 
daily CBS radio program 
Hertz Business and World News. 
Build with us. Mention the |dea 
your advertising, too—this idea 
renting a car there! Hertz Rent A Ca 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, ! 
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network 


More people by far...use 
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THE SOUND ANSWERS COME FROM 


@ GOODSYEAR 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


TO IMPLEMENT YOUR SYSTEMS’ ENGINEERING! 


ADDRESS: Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, or tos Angeles 54, California 


MAY & 1968 





great new 
environmental 


CANNON PLUGS 


World's first environmental magnesium connector 
Sealed for high altitude and pressure applications... exceptionally light! 


First completely environmental rack-panel connector 
First rack-panel connector that can be used as cable connector 


Four different sizes * Many insert arrangements * Polarized—4 alternate 
positions * Floating mounts « Moisture proof 


Available with—Hermetic sealing + Co-axial contacts « Thermo 
couple contacts « Crimped contacts « Air lines 


Can be back-mounted — permitting bench fabrication of harnes 
assembly. 


Write today for catalog DPSM-1 


2. CT-E 
Designed for commercial jet airliners 
Shorter —lighter 
No moisture trap * Moisture proof + Easy to assem 
ble « Vibration proof 


Series CT-E Connectors meet strict space ani 
weight requirements...are immediately o 


able in all MS insert patterns. Meet MIL-C-5015 
Write today for catalog MS-E-3 


The excellent performance of each @ 
these new plugs has been amply prove 
in actual use. You can depend on thet 
for the optimum efficiency and reliabi! 


ity characteristic of all plugs in th 
complete Cannon line. 


Please refer to Dept. 404 
@AnnIOn PAwE 


CANNON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3208 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, Call 


Where Reliability for Your Product 
is Our Constant Goal. 


Factories in Los Angeles; Salem, Mass.; T ‘ 
London; Melbourne; Paris; Tokyo. Representet! 


and distributors in all principal cities. Pieas? 
your Telephone Yellow Book. 
Circle Ne. 


104 on Reader Service Card. 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


COTE: oe 
Beginning this issue, AMERICAN AVIATION adds a valuable new reader service 
feature: Aircraft Data Cards (see card insert) with photos, specifications and pro- 
vision for your personal notes on new aircraft and helicopters. Inaugurated as the 
result of requests from industry, Aircraft Data Cards are perforated for easy removal. 
Follow this series in AMERICAN AVIATION starting with the Boeing 707 and Vertol 44. 


Coming next issue: Lockheed Electra, Fairchild F-27 and McDonnell Model 119. 
5 





ACROSS THE U.S. AT 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TURBOJETS 
power new LOCKHEED 


VL AAY SS 8 
TRANSPORT to new record 


Answering the need for a much faster transport for 
military and business use, Lockheed’s new Jetstar with 
Curtiss-Wright turbojet engines recently set a new un- 
official record by spanning the continent from California 
to Georgia in 3 hours and 29 minutes. The Jetstar cut 
more than 1% hours from the former transport mark, 
averaging 557 miles per hour and reaching a top speed 
of 572 miles per hour. In test flights, the Jetstar has flown 
over 630 miles per hour. 


55/ mph... 


Curtiss-Wright TJ-37 turbojet engines . . . . product d 
the cooperative engineering of Curtiss-Wright and Bristol 
Aero-Engines, Ltd., of Great Britain . . . have a thrust- 
weight ratio of 4.9 . . . the highest thrust-weight ratio for 
any current turbojet engine in service today. The TJ-3 
is typical of the Curtiss-Wright program that seeks 1 
bring to the United States better products faster, through 
reciprocal engineering agreements with leading comp* 
nies in other countries of the Free World. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Watent Arnonavricat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Pnoretten Division, Caldwell, N.J. * Cunon Division, Quehanna, Pe. * Etectaonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. * Mev 


Processine Division, Buffalo, N. % * Sreciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica Division, Utica, Mich. * Soutn Beno Division, South Bend, Ind. * 
Diviston, New York, N.¥. © Catowens Watcar Division, Caldwell, N. J. a North Hollywood, Calif. * Arnornysics Devetorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, 
Inpustata, ano Sctentiric Prooucrs Divistow, Princeton, N. J. ° 


Reseancn Diviston, Quehanna, Pa. ° 


Cc 


Cuatiss-Waicut Evrnora N. V., Amsterdam, ! 


Netherlands * Manouerre Division, Cleveland, 0. * Canantan Cuntiss-Wascnt Lro., Montreal, Quebec, Canada * Paorursion Restancn Conronation, Santa Monic4, Cs 
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PERSONAL VIEW 


Stop the Yakking—Get Positive Control! 


APRIL 21, 1958, was another black day for U.S. 
aviation. That was the day a USAF F-100 collided 
with a United DC-7 over Las Vegas. It was the 
third such “unnecessary” accident in clear skies 
out west. 

Okay. What’s wrong? The answer in its sim- 
plest terms is an answer that has long been recog- 
nized but opposed by various interests who use the 
skies. Positive air traffic control must be imposed 
over the nation’s skies at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There has been talk, talk and more talk. All 
manner of compromises have been suggested to 
avoid positive traffic regulation. Individual accidents 
have been treated with individual attention. But 
nothing has been done, really, except putting out 
fires. Fires aren’t put out until they happen. What 
is needed is a fire-prevention system—and the only 
prevention system for the air is positive control. 
Nothing short of this will work. 

Positive control has been coming bit by bit. 
Each new accident involving the helpless public has 
brought it a little closer. The clamor of the pro- 
positive advocates has gradually drowned out the 
shouts of special interests who have fought any kind 


Showoffs 


On the same day that a USAF F-100 from 
Nellis AFB at Las Vegas came down on a United 
DC-7, a 33-year-old USAF pilot was ferrying a 
T-33 jet trainer from Langley AFB in Virginia to 
Brookley AFB in Alabama. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, an old and re- 
liable newspaper, reported in a dispatch from 
Leitchfield, Ky., that the pilot buzzed his home town 
for five or ten minutes, executing all manner of 
maneuvers, and then dived out of control into a 
field. 

Obviously he had been expected over his home 
tovn. His parents and friends were watching when 
he crashed. This same pilot made passes over the 
sare town a week before on another delivery flight. 
Beng 33 years of age, the pilot was not exactly a 
yo: ngster. But his life was lost and another costly 
jet trainer was gone. 

Jet training and delivery flights are a tough 
US \F problem but we aren’t convinced that the 
sei ice is exerting enough control, recognizing at the 
Sai e time that the type of youngster who makes a 
ho’ military pilot is always going to get out of line 

ctime or other. Some of the trouble is at the 
ba - itself. Nellis AFB, for example, has been no- 
to: »us in airline circles in the past for its lack of 
CO. peration with civil and commercial authorities; 


958 


of control. But too much blood has been shed for 
any more arguments. The inevitable must be faced. 

Our present traffic control system is geared to 
the “see and be seen” concept of separation under 
visual flight rules. It is a holdover from the Piper Cub 
and DC-3 days. It was outmoded years ago with 
faster piston-engined and jet planes. It will be even 
more outmoded when commercial airlines begin 
flying jets later this year. 

Ironically, the ball was only beginning to roll 
in the direction of positive control when the Las 
Vegas accident took place. On that day CAB’s 
Bureau of Air Safety was taking its first big step 
toward erasing the cause. 

CAB has proposed a regulation that would 
give CAA authority to set up an experimental 
“positive control” corridor to pave the way for 
adoption of this much-needed concept of ATC. 
It would put all traffic in the experimental zone 
under positive CAA control day and night and in 
all weather conditions. Such a program can’t be 
adopted overnight, but it should get No. 1 priority 
in CAA, CAB and Airways Modernization Board. 
It must not be sabotaged by special interests. It 
can’t be rushed unduly, but it must be started. Now. 


and Death 


a former commander took a spectacularly public- 
be-damned attitude. 

But getting back to the Kentucky accident, what 
burned up the local people there and in Louisville 
was the attitude taken by Langley AFB, origin of 
the fatal flight. As reported in the Courier-Journal, 
Langley said it was merely coincidence that the 
pilot “ran into trouble” at 21,000 feet near his 
home town. Not only is Leitchfield not on the 
delivery route, but there were ample witnesses who 
saw the buzzing on both occasions. 

We know the Air Force has problems in han- 
dling the hot-headed kids who fly jets, but we think 
it is building up a very bad reputation over the 
country by trying to cover up and to deny every- 
thing its pilots do wrong. Judging from our own 
mail, the public is painfully aware of the daily 
USAF accident record. USAF is getting a bad press. 
But it gets a worse one when it attempts to dodge 
the issue when a pilot goes off his route twice in a 
week to buzz his home town—and gets killed. 
Top commanders need to spend more time down 
on the operating level and tackle the problem 
realistically. They should tune in on conversations 
of the pilots sitting around an officers’ club lounge 
after a day’s flight and hear the proof positive of 
how regulations and flight plans are blithely ignored. 


Wayne W. Parrish 








OFFERS YOU THE 
MOST COMMUNICATIONS 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


90/360 CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 
(118—135.95 mc) 


90/560 CHANNEL RECEIVER 

e@ 108—135.95 mc, 50 ke spac- 
ing. SCS, DCS or cross- 
channel operation optional. 

e Permits crystal-controlled tun- 
ing to VOR, ILS frequencies. 

e CAA TSO'd. Used by Capital 
Airlines, Chicago Helicopter 
Airways, and in hundreds of 
executive aircraft. 


Write for brochure 


NAIC O 


National Aeronautical Corporation 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 
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WHY TAKE CHANCES? 





| GET GREATER PROTECTION 
|) FOR YOUR AIRBORNE OXYGEN 
) s: BREATHING EQUIPMENT WITH A 
‘@ PURITAN HIGH PRESSURE 
; FILTER UNIT 


fy] Protect regulators and other sensitive 
parts of your aircraft oxygen system 
9 t costly d 9 ve to pressure 
j ; surge. ae s High a Filter Unit 
gives you these important advantages: 
. ® Precision metal-to-metal seal avoids 


lea 

OS GE SS arutes & an & 

bronze filter, pore size .0017. 
on upstream side of 





stant—light 
Quality manne a fine craftsman- 
ship — that’s Pur: 
y When hg specify No. 118001 
a High ae > Filter U 
> Price $4.50 each FOS. "Hanes City. 


eo (GY 


uritan 


SINCE 1018 


COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 
2010 GRAND AVE. KANGAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Pi Yona Micl ho 


North American’s X-15 will fly a ballistic course, once it has 
started, but, while its flight path can’t be changed, its attitude within 
the trajectory can. This will be accomplished by hydrogen peroxide 
jets in wingtips for roll correction and in nose for pitch and yaw. If 
the pilot had no reaction controls, the X-15 could re-enter the atmos- 
phere at an off angle and be destroyed. 


Douglas had its No, 2 DC-8 approximately 85% complete to 
flight status when No, 1 was rolled out last month. 


Some unusual troubles have been experienced with “hot” tipjets 
on helicopter rotors: exhaust fumes in cabin, pilot vertigo as result of 
whirling jets (particularly at night when rotors describe a “circle of 
fire”), directional control. 


Lockheed uses two asymmetry switch actuators on the turboprop 
Electra to guard against a “split flap” condition that could possibly 
cause loss of control of the airplane. These switches, one located in 
each wing, freeze the wing-flap system before a situation of uncon- 
trollability can develop. Asymmetry switches are produced by Western 
Gear, which also furnishes three speed-brake actuators and five trim- 
tab actuators for the Electra. 


One tactical use Army plans for its upcoming generation of 
aerial jeeps calls for flying them to a theater of operations in large 
transports, discharging them in-flight over target. 


Navy has a major modification program planned for the Martin 
P5M for fiscal 1959. Included in revamping the seaplanes: weight 
reduction, installation of improved antisubmarine warfare detection 

engines. 


equipment; possible jet 


General Electric has awarded $80,000 development contract to 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, for prototype honeycomb 
shrouding for its J93 chemical-fueled jet engine slated to power 
USAF’s North American B-70 bomber. Contract announcement was 
first disclosure of J93, formerly designated GE X-279. 


Air Logistics Corp. estimates its Model 10,000 Pilot-Tug will save 
about $1 million in direct cost of fuel and engine repair expense when 
used in ground operations by an airline with a fleet of 10 jets. Unit 
recently was demonstrated at Castle AFB with B-52s and KC-135s, 
moved B-52s weighing up to 323,000 Ibs. 


Case in point for good logistics support: Recently more than 
1,600 new structural parts were required to finish repair at Edwards 
AFB of a KC-135 damaged severely in the aft section by a midaii 
collision with a T-33. Items having a fast-need tag on them were 
picked up by specially dispatched jet plants and flown direct to Ed- 
wards. Repairs were completed 10 days ahead of schedule, in 6,972 
manhours against an estimate of 7,150 manhours. 


Sikorsky’s turbine-powered S-62 is scheduled to fly this month. 
Powerplant is a derated General Electric T58. 


Hamilton Aircraft Co., Inc., Tucson, Ariz., recently complete« 
an IRAN-type overhaul of eight Boeing B-17s destined for Bolivian 
government. Company also overhauled three Grumman SA-16 Alba 
trosses for Chilean Air Force and converted a Douglas B-26 to : 
high-altitude photo mapping aircraft for a Mexican concern. 


First tipjet helicopter to win CAA certification is Sud Aviation’: 
Djinn SO 1221. Copter, powered by a 528-shp Artouste jet, uses com 
pressed air from turbine ducted to rotor tips. There is no tail rotor 
steering is by a rudder in the jet stream of the turbine. 


Western Gear Corp. has produced a super-speed box for : 
dynamometer test facility, whose gears reach relative speeds in exces 
of 420 mph. This is believed to be the first time that a unit operatin; 
at such speeds (67,000 rpm) has ever been built for a permanen' 
installation. 
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HEN—WHERE _ 


suc! Miami-Havana Air Cruise, spon- 
sored by Florida Air Pilots Assn. 
May 10-13. (For details contact: 
1 G. Pace, 310 S. E. 2nd Ave., 
Miami). 

RE national conference on aeronautical 
electronics, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
May 12-14. 

irport Operators Council, annual meet- 
ing. San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 
12-16. 

rmed Forces Day Dinner, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 16. 
Observances in various cities, May 
10-18. 

Annual National Conference, Society of 
Aeronautical Weight Engineers, Inc., 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, 
May 19-22. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annual 

aviation fie safety seminar, Palmer 

House, Chicago, May 19-23. 

Flight Safety Foundation regional busi- 
ness aircraft safety seminar, Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 21-22. 

Aircraft Industries Assn., board of gover- 
nors meeting, Williamsburg, Va., 
May 21-23. 

Aviation Writers Assn., annual conven- 

tion, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Hous- 

ton, Tex., May 25-31 


JUNE 

Armed Forces Communications & Elec- 
tronics Assn., convention, Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
June 4-6. 

eading Aviation Service, annual main- 
tenance and operations meeting, 
Municipal Ajirport, Reading, Pa., 
June 6-7. 

Annual Skylady Derby, June 12. (For de- 
tails contact: Ruth Nickell, 904 
Nickell Rd., Topeka, Kan.) 

Air Mail Pioneers 40th Anniversary Ball, 
Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, 








Calif., June 14. 

Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers 
Assn. annual meeting, Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N.H.., 
June 25-27. 

AIEE transportation conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., June 25-27. 


JULY 

All American Aviation Expesition, Alle- 
gheny County Airport, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. July 4-6. 

\nnual All-Woman Transcontinental Air 
Race, San Diego to Charleston, S.C., 
July 4-8. (For details write: Air Race, 
Inc. 2611 E. Spring St., Long Beach 
6, Calif.) 

Nationa! Air Races, Royal Aero Club, 
Ba; inton Airport, Coventry, England, 

; Ju 10-12. 

Irienni: | inspection, NACA Ames Aero- 

nai tical Lab., Moffett Field, Calif. 

Jui. 14-15. 

Assn. f Local & Territorial Airlines, 
qu.;terly regional meeting, Denver, 

_ Co »., July 24-25. 

\irline Electronics Engineering Com- 
mi ee meeting, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
D ver, July 29-31. 

Soaring Society of America annual na- 


tio al soaring contest, Bishop, Calif., 
Ju 29-Aug. 7. (For details contact: 
L. M. Licher, P.O. Box 66071, Los 
Ar eles 66.) 

AUGUST 


Nation; Flying Farmers Assn. annual 
co vention, Hotel New Yorker, New 
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prove it: 


With all laminations smoothly 
surface-bonded, LAMINUM looks 
and acts like solid metal, yet 
simply p-e-e-l-s for a thousandth 
fit—right at the job. — 
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VIN ALUMINUM 


with laminations of .003” 


VIN STAINLESS STEEL 


with laminations of .002” or 
.003’’—also available in 
Mild Steel and Brass. 


LAMINATED SHIM CO., INC. 
Shim Headquarters since 1913 


5005 Union St., Glenbrook, Conn. 





CONVAIR-Astronautics ATLAS ... the free world’s first ICBM 


From Cape Canaveral came the news...CONVAIR AND THE AIR FORCE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TEST- 
FLOWN THE ATLAS INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE. This momentous accomplishment has 


assured the U.S. Air Force a vital weapon for our national security and a key to ultimate peace. The free world’s 
first ICBM is now in pilot production at CONVAIR-Astronautics plant in San Diego, California. 


CONVAIR A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958 


AIRTRENDS 


By mid-1960, USAF’s combat forces will be equipped with about 65% manned aircraft 
units, 35% missile units. Present split is 99 to 1 in favor of manned aircraft. Biggest 
shift is due in defense forces—prediction is that 60% will be missile units, 40% 
manned interceptors. There are no plans to phase out manned aircraft completely in 
the foreseeable future. 


Despite reports to the contrary, USAF says it expects to divide its maintenance work with 
private industry in fiscal 1959. About 71% of funds, or $947 million, will go to industry, 
including cost of modification kits. Industry’s share for labor alone is estimated at $397 
million. Of the labor expenditure, 47% or about $162 million would be competitively 
negotiated with aircraft service companies. Balance would go to manufacturers for 
inspection, repair and modification. 


Chances of Congressional blessing for President's reorganization of Defense Dept. get more 
remote. Defense Secretary Neil McElroy finds difficulty in pointing to specific condi- 
tions at Pentagon that can be corrected only by a change in the statute. 


Recession talk is causing new concern on Capitol Hill over how small business can get a share 
of the defense dollars. Senate Small Business Committee can be expected to look at 


contracting procedures. 


Money is likely to be short by June to pay defense bills—if expenditure ceilings for fiscal 
1958 aren’t hiked again and obligation targets remain fixed at current levels for hard- 
ware (see page 12). This could mean a new program slowup or even a further cut in 
progress payments. 


It looks as if Congress will try to fatten the Administration's fiscal 1959 defense budget re- 
quest—if the Administration doesn’t send another request to Capitol Hill for more 
money. Congressional rumblings are being detected over the disappointing $1.4 billion 
asked by the President to beef up this budget. USAF alone wanted $3.5 billion. 


Strongest hint of Congressional attitude came from Rep. George Mahon (D-Tex.), 
chairman of House subcommittee on defense appropriations, and one of the best-in- 
formed and most even-tempered members of Congress. He’s predicting “modifications” 
and “additions.” Mahon has always been a strong advocate of long-range bomber 
development. He wasn’t happy at failure to provide funds to speed development of the 
B-70 chemical bomber, among other things. 


USAF’s research budget for next year is described as ‘‘austere’’ by Assistant Air Secretary 
Richard Horner (Research and Development). Congressional concern is expressed over 
failure to support adequately the nuclear-powered aircraft program and the accelerated 


chemical bomber proposal. 


USAF wants to keep the C-130 Hercules line open at Lockheed-Marietta. Even though no 
money is provided for the turboprop transport in the fiscal 1959 budget, USAF is look- 
ing at the possibility of a shift in the tentative program to permit a small purchase— 
probably 14 planes. Purchase would give USAF a chance to buy—if money is provided 
—some 60 aircraft in fiscal 1960. 


Name change may be upcoming for Aircraft Industries Assn. Proposal for change has been 
sent to members. Best guess is that any new name for the association would recognize 


companies’ missile work. 


Odds now favor USAF award of the UCX (utility cargo jet) competition to McDonnell Air- 
craft, with North American Aviation the winner of the UTX (utility jet trainer) com- 


petition. 
For late transport news and trends, see pages 47-50. 
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Budget trouble strikes Air Force, Navy; 
spending lid may have to be bumped 


Both the Air Force and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics are still 
having trouble living within expendi- 
ture ceilings set by the Bureau of the 
Budget, despite the drastic cutbacks 
ordered last summer during the so- 
called economy wave. 

Result is that unless expenditure 
ceilings both for fiscal 1958 and 1959 
are raised, reprogramming actions al- 
most as drastic as those which took 
place last summer can be expected. 

Trouble stems from the fact that 
expenditures against major procurement 
accounts climbed from 5% for first 
year’s funding in fiscal 1957 to 15% in 
fiscal 1958 and expenditures during 
the second year of a given contract 
have climbed from 30-35% to 40- 
47%. This means that overprogram- 
ming amounts to about 15% when re- 
lated to expenditure ceilings, since the 
services still must finance the third and 
fourth years under contracts that were 
negotiated when expenditures were at 
a lower rate. 

In recognition of this fact, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Defense 
Secretary raised the expenditure limit 
from $17.6 billion to $18.441 billion 
for the Air Force in fiscal 1958. How- 
ever, despite the experience of last 
year and the decision to up the fiscal 
1958 and fiscal 1959 budget requests, 
no action has yet been taken to boost 
the AF expenditure ceiling for fiscal 
1959, set at $18.1 billion in the pre- 
Sputnik era. 

Explanations of the sharp rise in 
the expenditure curve are: (1) short- 
run missile contracts are paid out 
faster; (2) costs are up as a result of 
weapons complexity and the increase 
in the cost of materials and labor, and 
(3) the development cycle has been 
telescoped in an effort to keep ahead 
of Soviet development. 

End result is that while the Con- 
gress is providing money in the shape 
of new appropriations, the Services 
are having increasing trouble in being 
allowed to spend it. And the reason 
given is simply that the services must 
live within expenditure controls, de- 
signed to keep the country within the 
debt limit. 

One of the concrete results, at this 
time, is that AF, for example, hasn’t 
yet won approval of the AF Secretary 
for its “buy” program for fiscal 1959, 
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even though a program has been out- 
lined to the Congress. 

The offsetting factor is the rap- 
idly building pressure to get contracts 
placed both for national security rea- 
sons and to ease the recession. This 
leaves the Administration with the un- 
pleasant prospect of asking for an- 
other increase in the debt ceiling or 
indulging in deficit financing. 

The other alternative is to stretch 
out and cut back existing programs 
again. Pentagon officials say that the 
choice hasn’t been made yet. 

Until made, the program outlined 
to the Congress for fiscal 1959 is 
merely a “pious hope” rather than 
anything which can be relied on by 
industry. 


Federal airport aid bill 
heads for passage 


The Senate Aviation Subcommit- 
tee has completed hearings on legisla- 
tion to extend the Federal Airport Act. 
Despite Administration opposition, 
chances for a four-year extension 
beyond June 30, 1959 are regarded as 
good by observers. 

The bill would also increase the 
annually appropriated funds from $63 
million to $100 million each year plus 
an immediate $75 million emergency 
fund. 

Hearings that were speedily com- 
pleted last month left little doubt as to 
Congressional feeling on the subject of 
airport-aid, but Commerce Under-Sec- 
retary Louis Rothschild reminded sup- 
porters of the measure that a Presiden- 
tial veto might loom in the _back- 
ground. 

Presidential opposition to the pro- 
posal stems largely from the conviction 
that another major aviation area, the 
Federal Airways System, demands 
more immediate and increased atten- 
tion. Administration view is that, if 
any additional funds are available for 
civil aviation purposes, the airways 
should get them. 

However, with Congressional elec- 
tions scheduled this fall, sentiment in 
favor of extension and expansion of 
the airport-aid program is strong and 
will be difficult for the Administration 
to override. The bill is now awaiting 
the approval of the full Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 


Navy orders anti-sub 
version of Electra 


Future prospects for the financial 
success of the Electra turboprop pro 
gram at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. re. 
ceived a big boost late last month a 
the Navy ordered an anti-submarine 


warfare (ASW) version of the com/ 


mercial transport. 

Although Navy's initial contract 
covers development of a mocky 
model, orders reportedly may run a 
high as 200 for the ASW version. With 
a resulting contract value approaching 
$500 million, this would erase any 
“break-even” problems for the Bur. 
bank manufacturer in the commercial 
Electra project. 

Until the Navy decision, Lock. 
heed had garnered some 144 commer- 
cial Electra orders, far short of the 
break-even point set by the company 
in its initial pricing of the turboprop. 

Navy selected the Electra after 
studying a number of other transports. 
Model it wants would carry a crew of 
10 and will be fitted with latest air- 
borne equipment for detection of en 
emy submarines. 


American Aviation names 
Jensen managing editor 


Stanley C. Jensen has been ap 
pointed managing editor of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 

For the prev: 
ous five years, Jen 
sen was editorial co- 
ordinator and cop} 
and production chief 


News - Record—Mec 
Graw-Hill’s second 
largest weekly. Prior 
to joining ENR early 
in 1953 he was a 
advertising copywriter for a New Yori 
agency. 

Jensen’s journalistic experienc 
also includes reporting for a Philadel 
phia newspaper and the preparation 0! 
features for a number of Army and 
Air Force intelligence periodicals. 

He succeeds Albert W. Bentz wh 
has transferred to a Pentagon assigt 
ment to strengthen coverage in thi 
area for both AMERICAN AVIATION an¢ 
Aviation DAILy. 


Roll-out of X-18 slated 
to take place this fall 


Roll-out of the X-18, an Af 
Force-sponsored 35,000-lb. VTOL ai 
craft, is scheduled at Hiller Hel 
copters’ Palo Alto, Calif. plant this fal 
Initial testing will take place at t& 
Hiller plant, with final evaluatio 
planned for Edwards AFB, Calif. 

The mammoth tilt-wing air 
will be powered by two Allison T# 
turboprop engines, spinning twin cot 
tra-rotating propellers. Development 
the X-18 is under an Air Research a! 
Development Command contract. 
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Congress may act soon 
on air collisions 


Growing crisis of civil vs. military 
use of the airways is again getting seri- 
ous attention on Capitol Hill. Recent 
fatal collision of a United Air Lines 
craft with a military fighter is prompt- 
ing more than outcries. 

One proposal, reportedly, by Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee chairman 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) would pre- 
cipitate action on move to put military, 
commercial and private aircraft under 
one independent government agency. 
The Administration is working on 
long-range plans for a single federal 
aviation agency, but Monroney may 
take the opportunity to remind air 
safety officials the sooner action is 
taken the better. 

A House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, meanwhile, summoned top air 
© safety and navigation officials to ex- 
» plain whether a lack of funds is hold- 
§ ing back effective airways separation. 
§ Also in the House another crash foe, 
Rep. George Meader (R-Mich.) intro- 
duced an amendment to the Federal 
Airport Act calling for better enforced 
separation. 


' Last F-102 rolls out; 
/1,000 were built 


Last of the F-102s rolled out the 
doors last week at Convair-San Diego, 
where the production line has already 
been converted for production of the 
Convair Delta Dart, F-106. 

About 1,000 of the airplanes were 
= produced in two versions—the F-102A, 
single-seater all-weather interceptor and 
the two-place, side-by-side TF-102B 
trainer. The planes, in both versions, 
were powered with the J57, Pratt & 
Whitney engine. The F-102A was the 
first of the delta wing aircraft built 
to the area rule with the famous “coke 
bottle” waist. 

The F-106, follow-on to the F- 
102, will also be made in two versions. 
The all-weather interceptor will be 
armed with the latest version of the 
Falcon air-to-air missile and the nu- 
clear rocket MB-1, Genie. Both ver- 
sions of the plane will be powered with 
the J75 Pratt & Whitney engine. 


TSS passes 50-hr. test 


Lycoming’s T55 turboprop engine 
has passed Army/Air Force 50-hour 
qualification test at a rating of 1676 
equivalent shaft horsepower. 

Che TS5 currently is funded only 
through this stage of development. 
Army, however, has expressed interest 
in a helicopter version of the T55 hav- 
ing a military rating of 1,850 eshp. 

Plan would be to “twin” this 
model for use in a fixed-wing installa- 
tion by having two engines power 
Props through a single shaft for take- 
off. One engine could then be cut off 
in flight for cruise economy. 
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Late news in pictures... 
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NEWEST COMER to pilotless aircraft or drone field is Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
Downey, Calif. with this SD-2 all-weather, battlefield surveillance drone powered by a 
Lycoming 4-cylinder engine. SD-2 is designed to carry Army Signal Corps latest sensory 
equipment, is slated for delivery in July for evaluation and flight tests at Army’s Elec- 
tronic Proving Ground, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 


Ves 


NORTHROP N-156F counter-air fighter, shown in mockup form, is currently being 
developed for NATO and Southeast Asia allies as a lightweight, economical fighter. 
N-156 is reported capable of speeds in excess of Mach 2 and range of 2,000 miles. 
It may be zero-launched, is designed to carry the latest missile weapons. 


DUE FOR FIRST FLIGHT at presstime, Sikorsky S-62 shown in artist’s concept 
will use parts proven in company’s S-55, but will carry 700-lb. greater payload than 
its Sikorsky-built predecessor. Powerplant for S-62 is single General Electric T58 
turbine, rated at 1,050 shp at sea-level. 
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Weather Bureau plan stirs tempest 


U.S. Weather Bureau may en- 
counter tough sledding when it tries to 
steer its National Aviation Weather 
Service modernization plan through the 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

First such document offered for 
public scrutiny by the Bureau in its 
history, the plan proposes to establish, 
over a five-year period, a program of 
development and modernization that 
is patterned after CAA’s plans for a 
Federal Airways system. 

The aims of the new plan sound 
lofty enough, and admittedly the 
Weather Bureau has fallen far behind 
the demands for aviation weather 
service. But indications are that the 
course of its proposal will be anything 
but smooth. 

Already the Air Transport Assn. 
has succeeded in delaying action on 
the plan in ACC’s Technical Division 
until May 9. This move was initiated 
by ATA to allow its members time to 
examine the document and prepare a 
report. 

An ATA spokesman said that 
many recommendations made by the 
association to the bureau, concerning 
airline requirements, were conspicuous- 
ly absent from the plan. 

Most important among these re- 
quirements is winds-aloft reports on a 
frequent basis, with temperature read- 
ings at altitudes from 20,000 to 40,000 
feet. This information is considered 
necessary in planning international 
flights, both for domestic and foreign 
airlines operating jets. 

National Business Aircraft Assn. 
has attacked the plan, charging that 
it does not contain any provision for 
restoring reduced or suspended weather 
service, and that, in fact, it proposes 
to cut services still further. NBAA 
points out that the Weather Bureau 
has only about 3,500 personnel today, 


compared with 4,484 in 1948 and, 
NBAA claims, weather stations now 
total 314, whereas ten years ago there 
were 400. 

In the foreword to the plan, the 
Bureau acknowledges that because of 
budgetary restrictions and growing de- 
mands for aviation weather service, its 
facilities have been stretched beyond 
the limits of efficient operation. During 
the last few years the Bureau has had 
scant success with the Commerce 
Dept., Bureau of the Budget and 
Congress when submitting its annual 
budget request. 

Weather Bureau’s plan calls for 
implementation of a five-part Weather 
System, with a scheduled completion 
date in fiscal 1963. 

Biggest single feature is an avia- 
tion weather network consisting of ap- 
proximately 35 airport weather sta- 
tions, established on high-activity air- 
ports. 


Germany may delay 


fighter decision 


Decision by the West German 
government on the choice of a jet 
fighter-interceptor for the new German 
Air Force may be delayed until late 
summer. 

The delay reportedly stems from 
lack of trained pilots (only about 23 
are qualified today on Lockheed T-33 
jet trainers). 

At present, the German Air Force 
has available F-86Ks. Indications are 
that, by reason of country’s geograph- 
ical position and its lack of trained 
pilots, the Bonn government is looking 
with more interest at relatively short- 
range missiles. 

Chances are that only a “token’ 
number of manned fighters, probably 
Lockheed F-104s, will be purchased. 





First photo of Convair’s two-place F-106 
TANDEM SECOND SEAT and apne cockpit canopy distinguishes Convair’s F-106B 


all-weather jet interceptor from the 


106A Delta Dart, Supersonic maiden flight of the 


new aircraft took place recently at Edwards AFB. 
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Manufacturing-military 


Exploratory discussions that hai 
been held about a possible combination 
of Bell Aircraft Corp. and Vertol Air. 
craft were ended by mutual consent. 

Mass production of the Avro Ar. 
row CF-105 supersonic jet fighter is ex. 
pected to continue following a recom. 
mendation by the Defense Research 
Board to the Canadian Cabinet. DRB 
said the plane, armed with an air-to. 
air missile, would be a useful defense 
weapon for the next several years. CP. 
105 will cost about $4 million in mas 
production, won’t be ready for opera. 
tional service with RCAF for two or 
three years. 

Lycoming Division of Avco Mfg 
Corp. received a USAF-Army contract, 
expected to total about $10 million, for 
production of the T53-L-1 helicopter 
gas turbine engine. Deliveries will begin 
in January, 1959. Engine will be used 
in Army’s Bell HU-1 Iroquois and 
USAF Kaman H-43B. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. un. 
veiled a military low-altitude altimeter, 
designated AN/APN-117, developed 
for use in helicopters. It is available for 
military and commercial use. Naw 
Bureau of Aeronautics participated in 
the development. 

Douglas Aircraft’s Long Beach, 
Calif. Division ordered an initial quan- 
tity of Air Torq pneumatic ground 
starters for its DC-8 jet transport. Unit 
is manufactured by Pre-Flite Industries, 
Long Beach. 

Link Aviation Inc., Binghamton 
N.Y., received an Air Materiel Com. 
mand order for a B-58 flight simulator 
Contract tops $1 million. 

New planes to be bought i 
Army’s aircraft build-up between now 
and 1960 include Grumman Mohawi 
AO-1 twin turboprop observation/uti 
ity plane and the Bell HU-1 helicopter 

Lycoming Div., Avco Manufactu 
ing Corp. announced a new 6-cylinder 
(Model 0-540-A1A) piston engine fom 
business aircraft. Rating is 250 
weight 396 Ibs. First installation 5 
slated for Piper Comanche. 

USAF has designated Lockheed: 
C-130 as its universal drone launcher 
Lockheed-Marietta is modifying tw 
C-130As for drone duty; evaluation 
will be run at Holloman and Eglin AFB 

Republic Aviation has set up # 
F-105 cockpit mockup to simulate # 
operational lighting situations (from 
bright sunshine to total darkness) {0 
pilot evaluation of cockpit control vs 
ibility under all conditions. 


General Aviation 


Clifford P. Burton, executive dire 
tor of Air Traffic Control Assn. sine 
its founding, has notified ATCA Pres 
dent Andrew Pitas of intent to resi? 
before the year-end, preferably not late 
than group’s annual meeting in October 
Burton was noncommittal on plans, 
indicated he does not plan to retire. 
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New All-Metal 


CONOSEAL 
Tubing Joint 


Perfect fluid line seal for extreme temperatures and pressures 
Certified leakage rate is 3 cubic centimeters per 100 years 
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For 

HIGH PRESSURE 
PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 

HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 

EXHAUST SYSTEMS 

FUEL SYSTEMS 


The Marman CONOSEAL provides metal 
gasket compression with the flexibility and 
sealing qualities formerly obtained only 
through the use of organic seals. Dissimilar 
metals can be subjected to extremes of 
temperature and pressure with linear deflec- 
tions up to Ye inch without sacrifice of a 
perfect seal. Light weight and low envelope 
clearance are plus advantages when the 
Marman CONOSEAL Tubing Joint is used. 
High compression loading is not required. 


Flanges are self indexing for ease of installa- 
tion and restraint of shock load. 

Marman's engineering department will 
analyze your coupling problems and furnish 
you with recommendations for the use of 
CONOSEAL on your applications. 

Available in three different operating 
performance ranges — 300° F. to +1800° F. 
Standard sizes from 1” to 12” O.D. tube 
size, with special sizes designed to your 
requirements. 
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AIRCRAFT SALES DEPARTMENT 
11214 EXPOSITION BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONT. 
AL is an Aeroquip Trademark. Marman Products are covered by U.S. & Foreign Patents & other Patents Pending 
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Low operating costs 










On short-sector, high-frequency flights the new Local make possible exceptionally low break-even load fact 













Service Viscount will provide the lowest operating costs on local service operations. Vickers engineers will glad a 
° ; ° ° » ° ID to 
of any postwar aircraft in this category. Design refinements make a complete cost analysis of your routes Ande 
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inder- 
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: Sa : , ol - . —s* aved 
Since its introduction to American service in 1955, the factors an average of 35% for 27 airlines worldwi tains | 
Viscount has firmly established itself as the most preferred The new Local Service Viscount will comfortably accommy ~ 
of all modern airliners. Because of its famed smoothness, date from 54 to 65 passengers. In either configura! 
silence and speed, the jet-prop Viscount has boosted load there is ample space for passenger baggage and mail. ocal 
or y« 
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Dependable, economical Rolls-Royce power 
»Y cut 
° - . . t Ag 
The Local Service Viscount is powered by four performance- passed for economy, ease of maintenance and hours bet real 
proved Rolls-Royce Dart 506 jet-props. These engines overhauls. (TCA reports approval for 1800 hours-% be 
have demonstrated their outstanding ruggedness and current test engines being run to 2000 hours. hey § math 
reliability under operating conditions similar to those of the Viscount exceptional take-off and climb per‘ormi, 
local service operations. The Dart 506 engines are unsur- and a cruising speed of 300 mph at 10,000 fee’. vith + 
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Fast intermediate servicing and terminal turn-around 
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1 lad eal Service Viscount can be operated on routes of | require witer-methanol at intermediate stops. 
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p to five 100-mile sectors—without refueling and with a The #4 engine can be kept running during intermediate 
inmum of ground handling. Provisions are made for fast stop-overs—thus assuring ample power for restarting the 
inder-wing pressure refueling at terminal points (overwing engines. If longer stop-overs are required, internal restart- 


ueling points are also provided). ing is still possible because of increased battery capacity. 

Less ground equipment is needed and valuable time is Brakes on number 1, 2 and 3 engines prevent windmilling 
1a aved by the Viscount’s integral, hydraulically operated of props, permit safe, quick on-and-off loading of passengers 
ae airs. Further savings are assured as the engines rarely _ on the left side, freight on the right. 
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By cutting flying time almost in half—and by introducing Because the Local Service Viscount is tailored for highly 
bet et Ag service comparable to the best offered by the economical operations—and because its payload capacity 
pied trunk’ lines—the Viscount will open doors to important is sufficient to absorb future growth—it is the ideal airliner 
hey a bu ‘ness traffic that means accelerated growth. This for local service carriers today and tomorrow! 

" rowtl ll benefit not only local carriers, but the areas 
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Reaction from the cockpit 


Feature presentation of the current 
pilot/ flight engineer controversy as to 
who should man the third seat in jets 
and turboprops (“Conflict in the cock- 

it” AMERICAN AVIATION, April 7, p. 
8) has generated considerable com- 
ment. Surprisingly, however, the com- 
ment stems from only one source— 
the flight engineer. (The pilots appar- 
ently have nothing to say). 

Here’s what flight engineer read- 
ers of AMERICAN AVIATION have to 
say on the timely topic: 


Who’s a ‘button-pusher’? 


It took the “Conflict in the cockpit” 
article by Karl Ruppenthal in the April 
7 edition to get me to write my t 
“Letter to the Editor” of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 

For a man who has flown as long 
as has Mr. Ruppenthal, he displays an 
amazing ignorance of the nature of the 
flight engineer's job. Surely the jet trans- 
ports are “different;” but the mass of 
complex machinery is atly increased. 
The functions of the flight engineer on 
jets will shift in emphasis but will be 
far greater in scope. Any laxity or in- 
competence of the flight engineer on jets 
will have serious consequences. Many of 
the systems that were concerned with 
passenger comfort on contemporary air- 
craft become life or death in importance 
on the jets. 

The lack of, or presence of, certain 
controls, levers or buttons, cited by Mr. 
Ruppenthal, indicates that his concept of 
the flight engineer is that of a “button- 
pusher.” It is the detailed knowledge of 
the aircraft and its eo possessed 
by the flight engineer which permits him 
to follow a deteriorating condition via 
his instrumentation and prevent troubles 
from becoming critical. 

It is the flight engineer's precise 
operation and management of the systems 
which will preserve a normally function- 
ing aircraft for the two pilots to fly and 
possibly make the difference between the 
safe, economic operation of jets and dis- 
aster for the world’s airlines. His check 
and double-check pre-flight and in-flight 
observations as liaison with maintenance 
will more than pay his way. . 


different from that of safely transport- 
ing the air traveler. However, when SAC 
flew some B-52s on their nonstop round- 
the-world flight, they had two flight en- 
gimeers on each plane! 

I was particularly disturbed to see 
Mr. Ruppenthal quote a nameless airline 
resident on such subjects as “feather- 

ding.” This writer has had the similar 
experience with airjine executives in 
which the ALPA has been lambasted for 
its “feather-bedding,” “dictatorial,” “irre- 
sponsible” and “damnable” attitude to- 
ward the jet crew complement question 
raised by ALPA. But these words emanat- 
ing from labor intercourse are hardly to 

used as criteria for justifying an in- 
crease in the number of pilots on a crew! 
It was probably that same airline presi- 


dent who objected to the addition of a 
copilot to the crew many years ago! 

Mr. ——— seems to be out of 
tune with Clancy Sayen, ALPA’s presi- 
dent. In the New York Times, yen 
claimed the flight engineers signed a 
“sweetheart” contract with low wages, 
while Ruppenthal claims the FEIA wages 
are “so high—pilot pay will have to be 
increased 35% to maintain historic wage 
differentials.” . 

Finally, Mr. Ruppenthal seems to 
relish the idea of an AFL-CIO imposed 
“solution” to the problem. Certainly, Mr. 
Ruppenthal will recognize that employes 
have the right to choose their represen- 


tatives, AFL-CIO is a voluntary labor 
federation which is not going to force 
a craft to commit suicide by trying to 
force — to join ALPA! 


ALPA made the self-serving finding 
that jets need three pilots. PA set 
out to capture the flight engineers’ work. 
ALPA has tried to put the airlines “in 
the middle” of a farcical dispute, which 
ALPA alone created. 

It is too bad that ALPA: (1) has 
created a myth that the jets are “simple;” 
(2) has forced the airlines to take a 
firm position on the jet crew comple- 
ment; (3) has forced the flight engineers 
to fight this wy" to grab the flight 
engineer work; (4) has forced the govern- 
ment into expensive proceedings to get 
at the facts in this trumped up dispute; 
and, (5) has cast a shadow over the 
public’s confidence in the coming jet 
age. Fie on them! WILLIAM D. KENT, 
president-emeritus Flight Engineers’ In- 
ternational Assn. 


Is pay raise solution? 


It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read the two articles regarding 
the pilot-flight engineer dispute. No doubt 
both sides have very convincing argu- 
ments for their cases. 

However, I remember several years 
ago the airlines started coast-to-coast 
non-stop operation. At that time ALPA 
firmly stated that it was unsafe to be 
scheduled to fly over eight hours. ALPA 
then negotiated an increase in pay for 
flying over eight hours, so it then became 
safe. I can’t help but feel that the safety 
in the present case is closely related to 
the safety in the past case. 

Perhaps if ALPA could wangle 
another pay raise the pilots would again 
feel safe flying the jets with the mechanic- 
engineer. NAME WITHHELD. 


ALPA arguments watery 


The recent presentation of both sides 
in the current “Third Man Theme” for 
jet crew complement continues the fine 
work that we readers have come to 
except from AMERICAN AVIATION. My 
purpose is to enlighten your readers 
with a few comments regarding the 
statements of Captain Ruppenthal and 
the views of ALPA. 

It is a ve weak argument for 
ALPA to claim it is necessary to have 
two pilots in the cockpit at all times 
to watch for traffic, when one goes aft 
to “greet the passengers.” This practice 


of “greeting the passengers” is being 
done now, today, in skies that are sy 
with airplanes. Why doesn’t ALPA claim 
this “fail-safe” concept applies equally 
as well to the present? 

Claiming that in the past year two 
pilots have died in the air of hear 
attacks is another self-serving assertion, 
In every case so far reported, the crew 
of copilot and flight engineer, plus a 
autopilot have done a creditable job of 
making an emergency landing. Should 
this unfortunate situation occur on a jet, 
it will be handled as well as the pas 
incidents have been handled. 

The ALPA concept of “fail-safe 
appears to be another press agent stunt 
similar to the great furor over flying 
over eight hours nonstop in _ transcon- 
tinental service. Remember the serion 
“safety” problem that was inherent i 
this one? As I recall, a 21-day strike 


ALPA for that amount of money, ft 
be paid to the captain. What price safety 
here? How much in wages is the “fail 
safe” concept going to be worth? 

I'd like to point out to the Captain 
that FEIA has not been content to follow 
ALPA in bargaining. On my airline, th 
F/E could BID a schedule before the 
copilot could. On my airline the F/E 
was earning $400 per month when the 
copilot was earning only $290. Today, 
flight engineers under FEIA agreements 
are considerably ahead, to the tune of 
$100 to $200 more per month, tha 
F/E’s who are represented by ALPA 
on Braniff and Delta. 

In mentioning the recent PAA con 
tract covering F/Es on PAA jets, Cap 
tain Ruppenthal admits that FEIA ha 
not followed ALPA bargaining. In this 

aragraph he is complaining that th 
E wage is so high for i 
Engineers that it upsets the historic wage 
differentials. Now this is serious. I ca 
only speculate on what the rank and fil 
pilots will say if ALPA can’t quite 
do as well. Incidentally, on recent FEIA 
agreements, there is provided at leas 
a 10% raise on piston-engined equip 
ment, and a 20% raise for the new gi 
turbine equipment. Let ALPA match that 
We certainly hope that the concem 


of pilots is of no concern. 

On my airline, for instance, FEIA 
was recently approached by ALPA 
officials with a proposal that we merge 
the bargaining units into one, and ALPA 
would take care of us. All this simply 
on the nds that there was a “prob 
lem” of surplus pilots and the flight 
engineers had to do something. 

The very same set of proposals thi 
Captain Ruppenthal mentions as havitg 
emanated from a president of one o 
the Big Four airlines, by coincidence ! 
guess, is the same theme and points tha 
ALPA on my airline had hoped to sl 
our F/Es on. This approach and sug 

tion was, of course, rejected by of 
/Es. I might add here that this # 
ar of the ALPA comes after FEIA 
ad recently won a challenge to mw 
bargaining rights. We also fougit 
“raids” by the ALPA on our member 
ship, and their creation of this so-called 
independent union. 

ALPA has been too quick to shoul 
“safety” and claim it all for them elves 
They might take a closer look and notic 
that the carriers and FEIA are just # 
zealous over safety, further 
considered ALPA'’s fail-safe concert at 
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ha’ found it seriously wanting. 

It is also worth noting that BOAC 
is rturning all Britannias to the factory 
for nstallation of a fully equipped flight 
eng veer station. This, after the original 
desi n of this “simple” gas-turbine air- 
plan» envisioned only a two-pilot crew. 

FEIA has recently signed agreements 
with PAA, AAL, NAL, and lately West- 
em Air Lines, covering gas-turbine air- 
planes and the carriage of a flight en- 
gineer. TWA has recently announced its 
intention to use an FEIA flight engineer 
on its jets. 

It would appear that the ALPA case 
will soon be dismissed for lack of 
evidence. DAVID J, LANDRY, flight 
engineer, Park Forest, Iil. 


Some noteworthy points 


Our congratulations for the very 
fair presentation of the pilot-flight en- 
gineer controversy in the April 7 issue. 

I have long felt that this problem 
should be explained to the public and 
your presentation did just that. 

It is noteworthy that under no imme- 
diate pressure TWA'’s acting president, 
Warren Lee Pierson, issued the proclama- 
tion that TWA is going to use the “pro- 
fessional” flight engineer on its jets. This 
was a voluntary statement not derived 
from contract negotiations. Also on page 
51 of your April 7 issue we find that 
BOAC has initiated the retrofit of its 
Britannia 312s with complete and separate 
stations for the flight engineer, because 
of his work load and the inadequacy of 
the ta ev arrangement. These two 

ints tell us quite a story. ROBERT 
. ALLARDYCE, Chairman of Safety 
and Engineering Committee, San Fran- 
cisco Council, Flight Engineer's Inter- 
national Assn, 


Three tired fictions 


In reference to “Conflict . . . in 
the cockpit . . . From the pilot's -seat,” 
in your magazine of April 7, 1958, I 
would like to analyze and comment on 
a few of the tired fictions sponsored by 
ALPA and once more aired by former 
ALPA insurgent Ruppenthal. 

1. The fiction of the flight engineer 
as a mere “pusher of handles and tog- 
gler of switches.” 

Mere mechanical engine and system 
contro! manipulation is actually a rather 
minor part of the flight engineer’s job 
responsibility. Any reasonably intelligent 
junior high student or 200-hour cub- 
traine! “commercial pilot” could follow 
a checklist and set prop pitch, mixture, 
oil cooler doors, etc. 

Tne need for the specialist flight 
engine -r arises when the movement of 

e -ontrols as per checklist does not 

1 the desired result. No. 2 engine 

ut 60 pounds high. Bad gauge or 
in the fuel feed line? (The answer 
question will determine whether 


down the engine or keep it run- | 


No. 1 oil temperature is 10° 


th the cooler doors fully closed. | 
r core carboned up, relief valve | 
1g, Or a master rod bearing about | 
»0se? Page after page of examples | 
e set forth, and note that their | 
the more | 


will multiply with 
jet aircraft. 
us the function of the flight 
is to analyze these discrepancies 
orm the pilots of their scope and 
so that navigational decisions can 
e, to do whatever can be done 
to isolate and rectify the trouble, 
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and to write up concise reports to enable 
ground maintenance to make the required 
repairs quickly and thus avoid expensive 
trouble-shooting delays on the ground. 

The fact that there will be more 
automation on turbine aircraft in the posi- 
tioning of engine and system controls 
does not detract from this primary re- 
sponsibility of the flight engineer—to 
have the background, training and out- 
look to determine what is ~~ yn 
when the automatic positioning of con- 
trols does not attain the desired result, 
how and if the trouble may be rectified 
in flight, and how and when it should be 
fixed on the ground. 

I'm sure that more than once in 
pilot Ruppenthal’s career in aviation he 
has turned to his flight engineer and 
asked, “What the hell’s wrong with 
No. 1 BMEP?”, and been guided by his 
specialist engineer’s analysis. 

2. The fiction that crew comple- 
ment of jet airliners should be gov- 
erned by that of jet bombers. 

Large Air Force jet bombers carry 
two pilots and a navigator, but no flight 
engineer. They also carry parachutes. 
They also have a daily utilization that 
would ground any commercial airline in 
existence. Industrial relations expert Rup- 
penthal should be aware that the ob- 
jectives of military flying are not those 
of commercial aviation. It is submitted 
that commercial aviation should be con- 
ducted with a somewhat wider safety 
margin and with a few more hours per 
> A of aircraft utilization; ends greatly 
aided in achievement by professional 
flight engineers. 

3. The fiction that putting a com- 


mercial pilot certificate and an ALPA 
card in a flight engineer’s pocket makes 
him a proximity warning device. 

All large commercial jets now being 
built are provided with integral flight 
engineer panels; the 707, DC-8, 880, 
Comet IV and even the Britannia 312 
turboprops, originally built with a DC-7- 
type flight engineer jump seat, are now 
being returned to Bristol for conversion 
to the separate panel configuration, out 
of operational necessity. (See AMERICAN 
AviaTION 4/7/58.) 

Thus, there is no question that there 
will be a flight engineer station at the 
rear of and to the side of the pilots seat 
in jet aircraft. 

Knowing this, Mr. Ruppenthal yet 
suggests that providing the man sitting 
at this station with a commercial pilot 
certificate and a new union card will 
make him better able to help avoid col- 
lisions. I cannot follow Arbitrator Rup- 
penthal’s logic on this point. 

(Along these same lines, the pilot 
workload being so great on these com- 
plex high-speed jet aircraft, is it really 
necessary that the captain go back 
through the cabin and chat with the 
hundred-odd passengers on these flights 
of relatively short duration?) 

In closing, I would suggest to 
Lawyer Ruppenthal that in quoting slurs 
(“ ‘Feather-bedding, pure and simple,’ said 
the president of one of the major air- 
lines . . .”) he identify the source so 
that his readers may better know what 
weight to give the reported hearsay, 
otherwise stick to a factual presentation. 
W. K. WOODMANSEE, flight engineer, 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
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Another record for the Britannia 


On Tuesday, 11th March, an EL AL Britannia flew from 


London to New York in 9 hours 22 minutes—fastest ever 


for a commercial aircraft. 

EL AL and BOAC Britannias have broken the trans- 
atlantic commercial speed record eight times in three 
months of operation. 

Aeronaves de Mexico have also made many record 
flights on their Mexico City/New York route. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE, WORLD-WIDE ORDERS 
Britannia 102’s are now in their second year of service 
with BOAC, and flying well over a million miles a month 
on the world’s longest and most exacting scheduled air 


routes, 


Britannia 300’s and 310’s are in service with EL AL 


Israel Airlines, BOAC and Aeronaves de Mexico. They 
also been ordered by Canadian Pacific, Cubana de Avia 
Hunting-Clan Air Transport and Northeast Aim 
Britannia 250’s are on order for the British Roya! Air Fi 
and the Ministry of Supply. 


BRISTOL 
—. - ——+ 


Britannia 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED + ENGLAND 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO (USA) INC 
400 PARK AVENUE, NY 22 NY 
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roteus jet-prop engines of the Britannia are the most hauls has been extended to 1,300 hours, and this was achieved in 
st advanced of their kind in airline operation. The only 13 months of airline service—a more rapid advance than that 


approved to such an extent that its life between over- achieved by any other aero-engine in aviation history. 
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First business plane flies polar route 
with B. F. Goodrich De-Icers 


A production model PacAero Learstar recently became the 
first twin-engine business plane to make a trans-polar hop. 
Flying through one of the worst ice belts in the world, 
the Learstar made only one stop for refueling between 
Los Angeles and Dusseldorf, Germany. Total elapsed time 

22 hours, 58 minutes. 

This record flight was made possible in part by depend- 
able B.F.Goodrich Type 21 Pneumatic De-Icers installed on 
leading edges of the Learstar's wings, stabilizers and fins. In 
addition, B.F.Goodrich De-Icers kept weight to a minimum, 
allowing an extra margin for fuel during the long flight. 

Tailored to the exact shape of the airfoil surface and 
cemented on without stretching, B.F.Goodrich De-Icers fit 
smoothly, are easy to maintain and easy to operate. When ice 


begins to form, the pilot simply flips a switch and small, 
flexible tubes inflate and deflate in automatic sequence, 
snapping off ice into the airstream. 

At present 36 Learstars are serving major companics if 
both this country and abroad. Each of these long-range panes 
is equipped with B.F.Goodrich Pneumatic De-Icers--the 
positive ice protection system with lightest weight. s 4 
matter of fact, more and more multi-engine business air :raft 
are relying on this dependable means of ice removal for ‘ow: 
cost insurance against expensive delays. 

Find out more about B.F.Goodrich Pneumatic De- ices 
now. Send for free data sheet AD-301. Write: B.F.Goo irich 
Aviation Products, a division of The B. F.Goodrich Com ay, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich aviation products 
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Reader Service Card. 
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Air Force shopping for 917 aircraft in fiscal 1959; 
B-58 heads list, with B-70 not far behind 


AIR FORCE is going to market with 
a shopping list calling basically for pur- 
chase of 917 aircraft in fiscal 1959. As 
a kind of afterthought, it will also buy 
approximately 39 B-52Gs and an addi- 
tional 26 KC-135s. About $4.5 billion 
will pay the bills for aircraft and basic 
support. 

Heading the shopping list is the 
Convair B-58 Hustler. Program calls 
for buying 47 of the planes. It is capa- 
ble of a maximum speed of about 
1,150 mph and weighs approximately 
160,000 Ibs. It will be refueled by 
tanker planes. Supersonic capability 
depends on wanted range without re- 
fueling. 

Next on the list is the B-70 chem- 
ical bomber to be built by North 
American Aviation, Inc. and powered 
by six J93 General Electric engines. 
Air Force hopes to knock 18 months 
off the development time even though 
Research Assistant Air Secretary Rich- 
ard Horner describes the development 
of the B-70 as “an extremely difficult 
research and development program” 
... “probably a more difficult devel- 
opment problem than ballistic missiles, 
for example.” 

Production characteristics of the 
aircraft are entirely classified, except 
that AF officers have disclosed ex- 
pected speeds of Mach 3 and expected 
altitudes of more than 60,000 feet. 
Jescribing the plane as a two- 
aircraft, Lt. Gen. C. S. (Bill) 

Deputy Chief of Staff (Mate- 
said: “It flies at reasonable speed 
-off and landing, but its operation 
ht and all the compromise has 
nade for this airplane to be op- 
at Mach 3 as a normal operating 


spee 
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spee: 
he B-58 is a substitute for the 
nd the B-70 ultimately will be a 
ite for the workhorse B-52. 


F-101s on list 

| the fighter category, AF will 

iditional F-101s, built by Mc- 

ll Aircraft. Support equipment 
aircraft in fiscal 1959 amounts 

3 million. 

ir Force will buy two versions 
F-105, tactical fighter bomber 

y Republic Aviation in Farm- 
Now described as an “all- 
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weather” aircraft, the single seater D- 
model and the two seater E-Model are 
both being bought. A proportion of 
each model will be included in the 
Tactical Air Command Squadrons to 
which they are ultimately assigned. 

Next on the list is the Convair 
F-106, Delta Dart, being produced at 
San Diego, Calif. The plane is the suc- 
cessor to the F-102, which Convair has 
just finished producing. 

Powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
J75 engine, the F-106 is described as 
an air defense interceptor with a built- 
in all-weather capability. It is armed 
both with the Falcon air-to-air guided 
missile built by Hughes, with a TNT- 
type warhead, and the Genie, MB-1, 
nuclear rocket built by Douglas. 

Ground support equipment for the 
plane is described as costly because 
approximately 1,500 items are involved 
in providing “ground-readiness.” 


F-108 plane of distant future 

Further along in the future is the 
F-108, long-range fighter-interceptor, 
now under development at North 
American. The plane will be powered 
by two J93 engines, the same engines 
scheduled to go into the B-70 bomber. 
Here, according to AF officers, the 
fiscal 1959 shopping involves only 
preproduction and development toward 
this ultimate aircraft.” 

The F-108 is part of the AF plan 
to keep enemy aircraft as far away 
from the United States as possible. 
Hoped-for speed is Mach 3. 

Still further along, probably not 
ready for major expenditures until the 
late 1960s, is the nuclear-powered 
bomber, for which AF has $50 million 
in the bank in 1959, with another $100 
million to be obligated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Other planes for which AF will 
shop in fiscal 1959 are the C-133 and 
the KC-135. In fiscal 1957, AF bought 
six C-133s at $6.5 million each. Esti- 
mates indicate that perhaps 100 of 
these planes are to be purchased. Pri- 
mary requirement is for cargo lift. Sec- 
ondary use is for troop lift. The plane 
is, according to AF officers, “big 
enough to carry an Atlas missile.” 
Described as the “Mack truck” of the 
Air Force, the big turboprop aircraft 
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is powered by T34 engines. Ultimately 
AF wants jet transports. 

AF is also planning to buy both 
the UCX utility-cargo jet which will 
have a service ceiling of 40,000 ft., a 
range of 1,500 nautical miles and a 
cruise speed of approximately Mach 
0.8. It has four engines. Procurement 
plans now call for a production rate of 
two a month in 1960 and a fleet quan- 
tity of about 240 aircraft. 


More trainers required 

It also wants 10 utility trainers 
(UTX). The plane has a projected 
range of 1,500 nautical miles and a 
service ceiling of 40,000 ft. Like the 
UCX, it will be subsonic. Indications 
are that either the Fairchild J83 or the 
General Electric J85 will be used as its 
powerplant. 

AF will continue to buy the 
Cessna T-37, jet trainer. As of now it 
owns 127 of these planes at a unit cost 
of $158,000 each. Eleven were pro- 
duced in February 1957 and the rate is 
expected to climb to 15 a month by 
September 1958. Air Force also will 
buy the Northrop T-38, high-perform- 
ance supersonic trainer, which is ex- 
pected to replace the Lockheed T-33. 

Last but not least AF plans to buy 
the H-43, Kaman helicopter, as a res- 
cue plane. It is scheduled to replace 
AF crash boats. Performance is 104 
knots, radius about 75 miles and total 
weight under 6,000 Ibs. The so-called 
“B” version with the Lycoming T53 
engine will be the subject of current 
procurement. A total of about 38 heli- 
copters is involved. 

In working out the buying pro- 
gram, AF dropped the F-100, the C- 
130 and the T-33 from its shopping list 
in favor of concentrating on existing 
and new developments. 


This is only a part of the story. 
As AF budget officials explain it, every 
effort will be made to live within in- 
come in the hardware field. In research, 
the program is described as “austere.” 
However, in the “off-with-the old and 
on-with-the new” spirit of the times, 
AF is trying to wear some of the 
clothes in the closet a little longer 
while it waits for newer designs, de- 
velopments and hardware. 
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A financial analysis 


How aviation industry fared in 1957 





AIRCRAFT BUILDERS on the whole 
recorded a highly successful 1957, 
establishing new peaks in both sales 
and net earnings. Most companies sur- 
passed 1956 showings, which were 
excellent in themselves. 

While bulging order books at the 
1956 year end pretty well foretold 
gains in sales and earnings for last 
year, the same assurance can not now 
be read for 1958 from the latest avail- 
able backlogs. Unfilled orders were 
down considerably at the 1957 year- 
end from a year earlier. Moreover, 
the “product-mix” remaining in most 
recent backlogs, as a whole, is likely 
to be of lower profit margin sales. 

During 1957, many airframe 
builders were completing production 
runs on contracts that had absorbed in 
previous years the tooling costs and 
other heavy charges peculiar to the 
initial stages of the “learning curve.” 
For 1958, the conditions of last year 
will no longer prevail for most com- 
panies. On the contrary, heavy develop- 
ment and tooling-up expenses—both of 
military and commercial—will be heavy 
without being offset by an increase in 
volume production runs. 

The accompanying compilation of 
19 leading aircraft builders places their 
aggregate 1957 sales at $10,676.5 mil- 
lion, up 25.8% from $8,487 million 
for 1956. Net income for the group 


amounted to $313.7 million for 1957, 
for an average profit margin of 2.94% 
and representing an increase of 11.3% 
over the $28.9 million reported for 
1956. (Inclusion of Liquid Carbonic in 
General Dynamics’ 1957 figures, as 
well as of other non-aircraft properties 
of the holding company, tends to dis- 
tort comparable industry results for 
both years slightly.) 

The First National City Bank 
compilation of 41 aircraft and parts 
companies shows 1957 net income of 
$374.3 million, a gain of 11% over 
the $337.2 million reported for the 
same group in 1956. The 1957 profit 
margin averaged 3%, down from the 
3.4% averaged for 1956. 

For 1957, the billion-dollar circle 
became a little crowded, with five com- 
panies having individual sales in excess 
of that amount. In 1956, only three 
companies qualified in this respect and 
then by narrow margins. Boeing led 
the group with billings of $1,596.5 
million, followed closely by ‘General 
Dynamics with $1,562.5 million in sales. 

Cessna may have had the lowest 
billings among the 19 companies, but 
it had the best profit margins of the 
airframe group. The 5.5% net on sales 
was also after heavy engineering write- 
offs. This better showing is due to the 
heavy concentration in commercial air- 
craft sales which Cessna has been able 
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to accomplish successfully. 

The same trend continues for 
1958, with sales and earnings wel! on 
their way toward making new highs. 
(The company’s sales for the six 
months ended Mar. 31, 1958, wer 
$44,280,000, compared with $32,237, 
000 for the like 1956 period. At the 
same time, earnings reached $2.1 mil- 
lion for the current six-month period, 
against almost $1.7 million a year ago) 

The Cessna experience is another 
reminder that important distinctions 
exist among the various aircraft com- 
panies. This selectivity is a factor likely 
to become even more pronounced in 
the future. 

A number of the aircraft builder 
having major commercial transport pro- 
grams under way have had to absorb 
heavy engineering and development 
costs in the immediate past and will be 
required to contend with more of the 
same in the current year. 

This is highlighted by the Douglas 
experience thus far. Experimental costs 
for the DC-8 development, by fiscal 
years (ended Nov. 30): 

1952 $ 758,075 
1,021,932 
314,174 
4,827,678 
19,110,929 

1957 48,690,040 

Total $84,722,828 
In addition, $6,422,059, represent- 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 





Selected data—aircraft manufacturers 


670.0 
293.5 
803.6 
170.0 
»750.0 
280.9 
,280.0 
795.0 
728.2 
581.0 
216.0 
352.4" 
117.0 
160.0 
1,975.0 


Chance Vought 

Curtiss-Wright 

Douglas 

Fairchild Engine .. 
Dynamics 


McDonnell 

North American .. 
Northrop 

Republic 


United Aircraft 


"—Excludes 10% stock dividend. 
*"—Excludes 4% stock dividend. 
"Excludes 5% stock dividend. 


*“—Jncludes Class A shares convertible share for share 


into common. 


*_Includes a special item amounting to $1,455,614. 


NA—Not Available. 


1957 calendar or fiscal year 
Profits 


Per common share 


% Dividend 


Net 
profit 


Net income margin Earnings Dividends payout 


(000) 
$ 3,369 
4,346 
38,160 
3,866 
6,152 
40,076 
30,665 
503 
44,278 
5,236° 
16,309 
9,880 
9,672 
33,864 
5,523 
6,103 
1,804 
2,514 
51,366 
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$1.17" 
1.00 
96" 
1.40° 
1.60 
2.86* 
4.00 


$4.09 
1.62 
5.49 
5.04 
5.65" 
4.78* 
8.28 
17 
4.80 
2.38 
5.52 
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2.40 
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—Excludes 3% stock dividend. 


—Excludes 20% stock dividend. 


"—As of Feb. 28, 1958. 


—After preference dividends. 

”__Adjusted to reflect 20% common stock dividerd 0 
Nov. 21, 1957. 

"Military backlog only as of Dec. 1, 


1957. 
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ing an inventory write-down on the 
D(C -8 program, was charged to manu- 
fac uring costs in fiscal 1957. 

In the first quarter ended Feb. 
28, 1958, Douglas reported further 
wriicoffs of $16.8 million on the DC-8 
development. On this basis, more than 
$107.8 million has been expended on 
the DC-8 program thus far. 

No indication is given as to addi- 
tional expenses that may be entailed 
in the DC-8 program. In a recent state- 
ment, Douglas declared: “. . . the com- 
pany expects that earnings in its fiscal 
1958 year will be substantially lower 
than were reported in 1957, principally 
as a result of fewer scheduled de- 
liveries of commercial airplanes and 
continuing heavy writeoffs on its DC- 
§ jet transport program.” 

Lockheed is known to have very 
heavy engineering and development 


costs in its Electra program. The com- 


pany has merely stated that such costs 
have been written off as incurred, with- 
out disclosing any dollar amounts. As 
of Dec. 29, 1957, Lockheed reported 
inventories of work-in-progress on the 


Electra program at $47.3 million. This 
amount included production and tool- 
ing costs but not any engineering costs. 

Pointing out the various uncer- 
tainties, the company notes: “. . . it 
is not presently determinable whether 
the costs to be allocated to 1958 de- 
liveries will exceed their sales price.” 
Of course, this excludes any additional 
engineering charges involved in the 
Electra program. 

Boeing, in its 707 jet transport 
development program, also has had to 
absorb heavy charges. The 1957 annual 
report reveals that $17 million had 
been written off during the year, rep- 
resenting research, developmental and 
general and administrative expenses 
applicable to commercial programs. It 
may be presumed that the bulk of this 
money went into the 707, 720 and 
allied programs. 

General Dynamics, through its 
Convair Division, is financing the 
heavy development incident to the 880 
jet transport program. No figures are 
disclosed. This statement is made, how- 
ever, in reference to the 880: “The 


costs of such work as well as other 
research and development work were 
charged to expense as incurred.” 

Fairchild Engine has been no ex- 
ception in experiencing heavy expenses 
in fathering a new commercial air- 
plane. In fact, this factor was respon- 
sible for the company’s sharp drop in 
1957 earnings. Fairchild discloses that 
it took a writedown of $8.7 million on 
the F-27 program during 1957. More- 
over, it estimates that if additional 
orders are not received, it will be re- 
quired to absorb, on present cost esti- 
mates, further losses of $14 million in 
1958 and 1959. 

Without exception, all progenitors. 
of new aircraft for the commercial 
market have found this to be a costly 
venture. It is a condition that im- 
portantly tempers the immediate earn- 
ings outlook for the industry as a 
whole as not likely to be on the up- 
grade. There are other factors, of 
course, that preclude an industry gain 
in earnings for 1958. Nevertheless, as 
in the past, exceptions again will pre- 
vail for this year. 





ANIP: new navaid system developed from scratch 


\'RCRAFT, off course to left, is banked to correct. 


\n aerial “pathway” displayed on 
l.t-tube television screen is_ the 
device resulting from the joint 
Navy instrumentation program 
> 
eveloped by Kaiser Industries’ 
ft and Electronics Div., the de- 
splays to pilot a ribbon-like strip 
¢ ting the direction in which his 
should be headed. The strip 
up or down, left or right, much 
oadway ahead looks to the mo- 


formation establishing the path- 
iginates externally from selected 
tion aids or internally from dead- 
iing sources. Sensors transmit in- 
tion to a computer where it is 


1958 


compiled and fed to the display and 
to the autopilot. As new navigation 
aids are developed, they may be plugged 
into the system. 

In addition, information from dif- 
ferent sources may be integrated. For 
example, ground signals may be com- 
bined with weather radar signals to 
steer the aircraft around adverse 
weather and back on course to the 
destination. 

ANIP, aimed at simplification of 
aircraft instrumentation, is under the 
direction of Cmdr. George W. Hoover, 
of the air branch of Office of Naval 
Research, which announced the project. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Segundo 
Div. is prime contractor and coordina- 







HERE, aircraft is on course, following the pathway in a turn. 


tor for the program, which involves. 
some 25 electronics and instrumenta- 
tion firms. Bell Helicopter Corp. is. 
coordinating development of a similar 
system for helicopter application. 

Participants in the ANIP program: 
virtually threw out existing concepts. 
and started from scratch. To date, $15- 
20 million has been spent on the pro- 
gram which started five years ago. 

ANIP has resulted in many new 
innovations, including development of 
flat-tube TV and creation of new ma- 
terials. 

Big strides also have been made 
in the field of miniaturization—notably 
by Litton Industries, which developed 
the digital computer. 
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Positive control: giant step forward 


CIVIL AERONAUTICAL BOARD'S 
Bureau of Safety took a giant step 
toward solution of today’s air traffic 
control ills with a proposal to authorize 
CAA to conduct trials in which it 
would use positive control in actual 
operations. 

Positive control means that all 
aircraft (without exception) would be 
under CAA cognizance at all times in 
the same manner that only IFR traffic 
is today. 

The CAB staff action, expected to 
draw bitter opposition from the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Assn., puts 
into action a concept stymied in Wash- 
ington committee discussions for the 
past three years. Industry has until 
June 25 to air its views on the rule. 

Essentially, the proposed rule 
would empower CAA to experiment 
with positive traffic control on some 


selected airway between altitudes of 
20,000 and 35,000 ft., using a block 
of airspace not more than 40 miles 
wide. 

Although Safety Bureau Chief 
Oscar Bakke did not specify where 
the experimental route segment would 
be situated, he hinted that a route seg- 
ment between ‘Philipsburg, Pa., and 
Iowa City, Ia., has been considered. 

If CAB endorses the experiment 
and CAA places it in operation, it 
would mean that all traffic operating 
in the chosen airspace would be under 
CAA control at all times regardless 
of weather. 

In addition, the rule would pro- 
hibit operation of an aircraft within 
the experimental corridor without prior 
ATC approval. All VFR (visual flight 
rules) traffic would be banned regard- 
less of weather. 
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oT SKIN 


SOLVES FRIGID 
PROBLEMS 


@ DIRECT HEAT CONTACT ¢ FASTER WARM-UP 
e TEMPERATURES TO 500°F 


Therm-O-Lab Inorganic Film Type Heating Element 
Cuts Weight and Increases Efficiency Because... 





ments HEAT 
THE 8-47 ELEC- 
TRA, 707... fly 
with major air- 
lines and are a 
vital part of. 
many missiles. 








it is an area heater that is fused to the surface of the 
part thereby eliminating thermal barriers... requires 
no more space than a coat of paint... withstands 
rugged handling and is absolutely stable under ad- 
verse environmental conditions. 


With the Therm-O-Lab element you save weight, 
eliminate bulky hardware or subordinate compo- 
nents. Meets Mil.-E-5272A. Write for brochure today. 


THERM-O-LAB CORP. 


6940 Farmdale Ave. 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED... 


Pilots operating aircraft in ‘hg 
designated airspace would be required) 
to have instrument ratings and aircraft 

rmitted in the zone would be com 
ned to those having instruments and 
equipment required for IFR flight. 

Following a pattern used in its ex 
periment with high-density terminal 
rules several years ago, the Board's 
staff proposes that the experiment be 
effective for one year after CAA places 
it into effect. 

In essence, the experiment would 
extend to all aircraft the “all-IFR” oper 
ation now being used voluntarily by 





Strongest possible argument 


After more than three long year 
of waiting for positive action on post 
tive air traffic control, somewhat iron 
cally CAB held its hearings on the pro 
posed rule making on the morning of 
April 21. 

On that same day and at the very 
moment the Bureau of Safety staff was 
briefing the Board on the significant 
ATC step, the strongest possible argu 
ment for its adoption was working its 
way over the teletype lines from Lag 
Vegas, Nev. An Air Force F-100F from 
Nellis AFB had just collided with 4 
United Air Lines Douglas DC-7 result 
ing in 49 fatalities. 

Without prejudging the cause of 
this latest incident, ATC specialists im 
mediately observed, the only promise 
of a future cure is held by positive ait 
traffic control. 

The USAF jet was cleared by Neb 
lis tower to descend from 28,000 t 
7,000 ft. The UAL DC-7 was cruising 
at 21,000 ft. By today’s ATC system 
standards both were following proce 
dures with the “see and be seen” com 
cept of separation the only protection 
against mishap. 

The CAB action on the morning 
of April 21 is designed to erase that 
shortcoming from today’s ATC system. 





airlines in the so-called golden triangle 
between New York, Washington and 
Chicago. At Air Line Pilots Assn. 
recent safety forum, pilots, strongly 
endorsing the safety practice, urged 
extension of the principle to other high 
density traffic zones in the country. 

Only opposition to the current 
plan is anticipated from AOPA, ab 
though observers find it difficult to 
understand how the private pilot group 
can expect to have a legitimate voice i 
ATC matters dealing with altitudes 
above 20,000 ft. 


FLIGHTER FABRIC 
WORLD’S PREMIER 


i L AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


New York 13, N. Y 


ond Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 


They are convinced that, to cate, A 
AOPA aione has successfully harnessed 
the progress toward advanced A 
concepts to the needs of the Piper Cub 
flyer and that the CAB experimert i 
the first healthy step to free tes 
unrealistic bonds. 

A similar situation existed with 
respect to high-density terminal «rea 
restrictions over the past several y«afs. 
In that instance, the Board eventually 
overruled AOPA objections and put 
the safety plan into effect. 
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93 Worth Street . 
Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics 
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: Avco helps 

+r ‘ to shrink an 

. i? ema 
electronic giant 


a What's the giant? 


Today’s mammoth computer. 


How is it shrunk? 
From the inside, electronically! 
ee Avco research has perfected 


electronic ‘building blocks’ 





miniature plug-in units, not much 





larger than penny matchboxes. They 











replace many vacuum tubes and 
yards of intricate wiring. Incredibly 


rugged, they operate perfectly at 
arctic or tropical temperatures... 
without air conditioning. 


And the smaller computer they 





make possible can be used in 





. 
a | hundreds of new ways ...in industry 
and for defense. Avco ‘building 
blocks’ are already in production 
for a U.S. Army-U. 8. Air Force 





portable computer. 











Full name: Transistorized Logical 
Building Blocks 
From: Avco’s Research and 











Advanced Development Division 
4 L 4 
beat + coon ; Avco today — its products are 
integral parts of the American 





scene: in homes and industry, 
on farms, and for defense. 





Avco works to give America the most 
dependable equipment, the most 
advanced ideas and research. 


Scientists and engineers interested 
in unusual opportunities for 


advancement can grow with Avco. 





VN te Maal 14-3 Misllalet- Mol-iii-lal ola Vesl-lalet-| 


Avco lanufacturing Corporation | 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











GENERAL ELECTRIC’S aft-fan turbojet: takeoff thrust is up 35%. 


P&W battles GE for turbofan lead 


The giants of jet engine design— 
Pratt & Whitney and General Electric 
—are jockeying for position in a new 
area of jet development, the turbofan. 

The target: a commercial airline 
market even bigger than that involved 
in the first round of jet orders. For 
more than four years now airline en- 
gineers have been hammering away at 
the idea of more economical jets and 
the turbo-fan is both P&W’s and GE’s 
answer. And once the designs are 


proven, a military buy program is vir- 
tually assured. 

Here’s how the battle shapes up 
now: 
General Electric is testing what it 
calls an “aft fan” component for its 
latest production jets, presumably the 
military J79 and commercial counter- 
part, the CJ-805. It claims the fan im- 
proves fuel economy about 10% and 
increases takeoff thrust about 35%. 

As to design details (see sketch) the 





CUT VALVE SEAT GRINDING COSTS IN HALF 


with 


ComPAIR Grinder 


New G-2 Model for Smaller Shops 


With CompAir Valve Seat 
Grinder, one man can produce 
up to 50 P&W or Wright cyl- 
inders per day. Now the new, 
2-spindle Model G-2 makes 
these important savings avail- 
able to smaller shops and air- 
lines. 


CompAir Grinders have 
these outstanding features: 
One operator handles 2 or 4 
cylinders simultaneously .. . 
Air operated pilots .. . Spring 
controlled grinding pressure 
... Ammeter indication of 
grinding pressure and seat 
condition... Automatic oil 
mist lubrication . . . Filtered 
coolant supply. 





Two for the price of One 


You can see CompAir 
Grinders in use by United Air 
Lines, TWA, Pan American, 
Wright, Pacific Airmotive 
Corp., U.S. Navy, Eastern 
Air Lines, Northwest Air 


Lines, Grand Central, Air 
France, Sabena, SwissAir, 
Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian Pratt-Whitney. Write or 
wire for prices and complete 
specifications. 


CompaAir, Inc. 


1121 San Mateo Avenue, San Bruno, California 


COMPLETE TOOLING FOR ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
Circle No. 105 on Reader Service Card. 





GE arrangement employs a single-s age 
fan that acts as part compressor and 
part turbine. It is a free-wheeling ‘an, 
aerodynamically but not mechanically 
connected to the main rotor. 

In operation, turbine discharge air 
drives the fan and the fan in turn com- 
presses air that is by-passed through 
ducting around the engine. The beauty 
of this approach is that it produces the 
much-desired economy of a basic by- 
pass engine yet one that might be real- 
ized by retrofit of an existing jet. 

GE says the aft-fan, designated 
CJ-805-21 for commercial models, pro- 
duces an ideal efficiency for jets in the 
speed range from Mach 0.8 to 0.9. It 
sees most use for this speed range by 
military tankers, transport reconnais- 
sance aircraft and commercial trans- 
ports. 
In elaborating on GE’s choice of 
the aft fan arrangement over that of a 
front fan, J. B. Montgomery, gen. mgr. 
of the company’s Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Division, had this explanation: Because 
the fan is behind the basic engine, says 
Montgomery, it does not interfere with 
maintenance or operation of the basic 
gas generator. 

It is in this feature, the front- 
versus-aft-fan design, that GE and P&W 
differ sharply. 

At P&W, where a front fan version 
of the JS7 is now under test, the favor 
is all for this arrangement. P&W re- 
portedly has tested both the front and 
aft designs, too, and settled on the 
front-fan mounting. 

Its reasoning: results with the fan 
in either location proved to be about 
the same. With no appreciable differ- 
ence in performance, P&W chose the 
fore location for reasons of safety. 

Feeling here is that front-fan rpm 
are controllable because it is part of the 
compressor. Furthermore, it is not in 
the hot section of the engine and con- 
sequently there is less danger of a blade 
material problem. 

Contention of P&W engineers is 
that it becomes difficult to set up blad 
ing of the aft-fan arrangement because 
the inner section is a turbine-blade con- 
figuration and the outer section a pump- 
ing configuration. 

P&W designates its commercial 
turbofan the JT3D and says it will 
offer an increase of more than one-third 
in J57 takeoff thrust (this compares 
with GE’s 35%). Fuel consumption, ac- 
cording to P&W, is improved by |5% 
(GE figure is 10%) and P&W expects 
noise level will be cut by 10 deci>els, 
presumably at takeoff power. 

As in the case of GE, Prat & 
Whitney looks on its turbofan as a “kit 
modification” of the JS7. The JT3D 
cording to one estimate, will use : 
90% of the basic J57 parts. 

With this array of new jet 
airline engineers have something | 
to ponder. It is no longer a choi 
the relative merits of the P&W 
spool versus variable-compressor-s 
GE design, but a compounded c! 
of the twin-spool-with-front-fan v 
the variable-stator-with-aft-fan eng ¢. 
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CAPABILITIES... Manpower, Tools and Experience 


SPACEH-AGH THEARMos 
Simplifies the Handling of Liquid Gases 


Beech 
MAY : 


iuilds: 








This Giant 


How to transport hundreds of gallons of 
liquefied gases with maximum safety, 
maintain near-perfect vacuum and _ hold 
temperatures approaching 460 degrees be- 
low zero without the use of auxiliary re- 
frigeration equipment? This was the 
problem successfully solved by Beechcraft 
engineers in only five month’s time with the 
design, development, production, and 
delivery of the Beechcraft Dewar, first of 
its type ever produced. 


U S Navy T-34 © USAF T-34 © US Army 1-23 °¢ 


1958 


Bonanza * 


Beechcraft scientists and engineers are at 
work on numerous projects involving 
transporting and storing of cryogenic 
liquids, plus projects in many aeronautical 
fields. A letter today to our Contract Ad- 
ministration Division will bring full infor- 
mation on how Beechcraft’s five major 
plants, 1%4 million square feet of plant 
area, and 7,000 skilled craftsmen can help 
solve your research, development, or 
production problems. 


eechcraft 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ¢ WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A, 


Travel Air * 


Twin-Bonanza * 


Super 18 Executive Transport 
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these nuts 
can be replaced 


e 60 
P 4 show 
| . nut 
. gage 
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HERE’S THE 5 


Insert removal tool, 
downward pressure, 
tween nut and shell, as 
shown. Lean tool against 
nut barrel to insure en- 


Maintain downward pres- 
sure. Nut will snap out 
easily with a simple pry- 
ing motion. 


SECOND meEtHOD 


Low Cost No more than the nuts you 
are now using. 

Light Weight As light or lighter than 

anything available. 

Meets latest military re- 

quirements. 

Available Available in all popular 
thread sizes, we ship from 
stock. 


Accepted 


Only One Inexpensive Removal 
Tool Is Needed 


Only one inexpensive removal tool, (in 


— two sizes) is needed, to handle the five 
most used thread sizes in the nine styles 
of self-locking nuts in the TIMESAVER 
line. This procedure may be repeated as 
often as necessary without impairing per- 
formance. The same nut element is used 
and may be replaced, in all standard 
styles. Even the spacer nuts are inter- 
changeable. This is not only a convenience 
for you; it means a reduction in your 
stock problems. 


\ TIMESAVERS ce 

do> (hp & 

> “sm TT 
striking opposite lug with ro eon-2 md 
screwdriver. This lug 


snaps into place. —_— 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST YOURSELF 


If you haven’t tested the TIMESAVER nut, write today for demonstration plate and 
tool Convince yourself how fast and easy it is to replace a Nutt-Shel TIMESAVER 


nut, Write today on your letterhead. 


Install new nut by insert- 
ing one lug in shell and 


CH S-3693 Ci 4-4191 


811 AIRWAY 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


An SPS company 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT — 
AND INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS © 
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SELDOM SEEN...ALWAYS THERE matic 


thickest fog or darkest night, these 
lonely AEW sentinels of the skies are seldom seen by Eigh 
le they protect, but at the first hint of possible 
hey will flash a warning to our great Strategic fessio 


on our nation with airborne nuclear directions) through 


A sneak attack 
weapons would be vastly more devastating than the 
the peop 


holocaust of Pearl Harbor. 
To safeguard the United States against surprise attack, danger, t 
Airborne Early Warning (AEW) aircraft patrol our = eS mighty fleets and world-wide retal- by A 
outermost defense perimeters every hour of every day iatory striking Torces. — 

America’s safety depends on keeping our Airborne Earl - 


in all kinds of weather. 
Warning patrols at optimum strength and efficiency. hand: 


ped with radar that can “see” 150 miles (in all 
claps 
24-ho 


positi 
moun 


LOCKHEED means leadership 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA . 
MAY 
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CALIFORNIA DIVISION, LoCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 





7 JEW PRODUCTS 


UNITIZED FUEI 


is announced by Chandler-Evans div. of Pratt & Whitney Co., 


CONTROL unit designed for helicopter powerplant installation 


Inc. The TA-1 fuel 


control is compact and weighs roughly 30 pounds. The unit houses a computer system, 
a fuel metering system and a power turbine governor which maintains desired engine 


speeds from sea level to 30,000 ft. 
delivers full fuel requirements. 
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Cockpit checkboard 


A cockpit checkboard for final pre- 
takeoff or landing drills offers positive 
indication to pilots on checkout progress. 
Manufactured by International Aeradio 
Ltd., the board may be fastened in the 
cockpit or carried by the pilot. 

The metal board is fitted with slides 
which move from one side of the window 
to the other. When takeoff drill is 
completed, the slides are all in the right- 
hand position, and the process is re- 
versed for landing. 

Circle No. 2 on Reader Service Card. 


Smal! gas turbine 


What is said to be the smallest 
gas turbine ever developed is the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Turbo-Mite. The miniature 
turbine delivers either 5 or 10 hp, weighs 
only 30 Ibs. Designed to be inaudible 
at 100 ft., the twin-spool, coaxial tur- 
bine will operate from —65° to 165°F, 
under practically any climate conditions. 

The engine is lightweight, compact 
and portable, and can be used as a port- 
able pump, auxiliary power unit, pneu- 
matic source of portable ground power. 

Ci. cle No. 3 on Reader Service Card. 


Eigh day aircraft clock 

_“reraft clock designed for the pro- 
fessio' 11 and executive pilot is offered 
by Ai-craft Components, Inc. The 8-day 
clock eatures a legible dial and fits the 
standard 3%” instrument panel opening. 
e clock has a 2%” face, white 
n a black face, sweep-second hand, 
time hands, combination 12- and 
dial markings and a 7 o'clock 
Positi | reset knob. It also has four-hole 
moun 1g and a rate adjustment screw. 

Ci le Ne. 4 on Reader Service Card. 
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Either element of a dual element gear pump 
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Insulated food-tray carrier 


A food-tray carrier insulated by 
urethane foam is announced by Pynn- 
Hawley Co. Two pounds of dry ice in the 
carrier will keep food at 40°F for 12 
hours. This formerly required 7 Ibs. of 
dry ice. 

Urethane foam in the carriers is sand- 
wiched between sheets of plastic which 
will not de-laminate- in dishwashing 
machine temperatures exceeding 200°F. 
Shelves of the carriers hold either 12 full 
trays or 24 inserts that go in combina- 
tion with other inserts for a full tray. 

Circle No. 5 on Reader Service Card. 


Rain repellent 


Improved rain repellent for cockpit 
windshields is marketed by Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., reduces from five to two the 
number of applications required in past 
by FC-10 repellent. New Dow FC-30 
also eliminates wax overcoat treatment. 
A development of National Research 
Council of Canada, FC-30 treatment is 
being tested by RCAF, U.S. government 
and a number of commercial airlines. 

Circle No. 6 on Reader Service Card. 


Coaxial stick shakers 


Coaxial Stick Shakers will warn 
pilots in critical speed or flight areas. 
Produced by Safe Flight Instrument 
Corp., the stick shakers are designed for 
Century Series jet fighters and all air- 
craft with power boost flight control sys- 
tems. 

The new shaker pivots below its 
drive motor, and inner bore dimension is 
made larger than control stick diameter. 
It operates on 28 volts dc, weighs less than 
a pound and is said to provide a sharp 
effective rapping on the stick. 

Circle No. 7 on Reader Service Card. 
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T58 TURBOSHAFT ENGINE: 18-page 
brochure (GED-3461) gives complete 
technical information on the T58 small 
gas turbine engine designed for helicopters 
and VTOL aircraft. It features charts, 
cutaways and mechanical aspects of the 
engine. General Electric Co. 
Circle No. 8 on Reader Service Card. 


GEISSE SAFETY GEARS: 8-page book- 
let explains and diagrams the theories and 
wheels, nose wheels and 1 bo HH 
advantages of safety gears for tail wheels, 
nose wheels and four-wheel units. Geiss- 


Gears, Inc. 
Circle No. 9 on Reader Service Card. 





Heliport design guide 

Aircraft Industries Assn. offers a 
12-page design guide for heliports that 
includes photos of existing heliports and 
complete specifications for helicopters 
and heliports, approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Booklet may 
be obtained from the Helicopter Council, 
Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 








VIBRATION MONITORING: A loose- 
leaf catalog of transistorized vibration 
equipment for turbine engines. Booklet 
describes in detail two accelerometers, 
two vibration pickup devices and one 
velocity pickup type. Systems Div., Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics. 

Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 
FILLER CAPS: 4-page brochure lists 
wide variety of pre-tooled filler caps and 
components for aircraft, missile, ordnance 
and other fueling systems. Speco Div., 
Kelsey-Hayes Co. 

Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 





ADVANCE NOTICE... 


The first section of the completely new 


Spares and Replacement 
Parts Catalog 


featuring the ADAMS-RITE line 
of aircraft interior hardware, 


will soon be available 


ADAMS-RITE manufactures the world’s 
most widely known line of manually 
operated aircraft hardware. The new 
catalog, when completed, will carry speci- 
fications on some 700 items which in- 
clude locks, latches, handles, tie- down 
fittings and sanitary valves. To simplify 
your selection from this pte Poe yet 
standardized \ine for military, commercial 
or private aircraft, the catalog will in- 
clude detailed line-drawing illustrations 
and comprehensive maintenance, over- 
haul and spare parts information. 

Write now, advising us of your require- 
ments and be one of the first to receive 
this new, free catalog. Dept. AA-58 


& ADAMS-RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
540 West Chevy Chase Drive, Glendale 4, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Brussels Fair: accent on transport 


BRUSSELS—“We're burning,” the sales 
representative said as he surveyed the 
uncompleted U.S. aircraft manufactur- 
ers’ stands at the World’s Fair. “I wish 
I were,” I replied, shivering after a 
night in the unheated motel for ex- 
position visitors. The temperature was 
around freezing. My wish came true a 
few seconds later when he told me 
what was biting the U.S. aircraft in- 
dustry representatives, 

All manufacturers had been asked 
by the Belgian authorities to have no 
military exhibits. The U.S. industry 
went along with this request even 
though it meant that the cream of its 
products could not be displayed. Con- 
vair, for example, couldn’t show its 
Atlas, F-106 or B-58. Boeing had to 
restrict its exhibits to the 707—no Bo- 
marc or B-52 displays. It was the same 
for the other manufacturers, 

“A pity—but if the Belgians want 
it that way, we'll go along with them,” 
was the general attitude among all air- 
craft firms with displays at the exposi- 
tion. The British, tch, French and 
Russians all respected the Belgian wish 
and made their shows purely civil. 


Camouflaged Hawker Hunter 

All seemed to be well until a few 
days before the fair’s opening when a 
military aircraft made its appearance in 
the exposition’s transport pavilion. 
Right amid all the U.S. stands with 
their transport themes appeared a 
Hawker Hunter in the camouflage and 
markings of the Belgian Air Force. This 
license-built aircraft was on the stand 
of Sabca. This Belgian manufacturer 
does an excellent job of producing the 
Hunter and probably arranged for the 
fighter to be shown at the fair without 
knowing that no one else was display- 
ing military equipment. 

However, whatever the reason for 
the presence of the Belgian fighter, ef- 
forts to have it removed (or, as a last 
resort, painted white) were of no avail. 
It stayed where it was first put—next 
to the full-size Caravelle mockup and 
the Electra interior. Its presence cer- 
— mars the transport section of the 
air. 

By the time these words are 
printed all U.S. manufacturers’ stands 
here should be completed. The only one 
that was ready on the os day was 
United Aircraft’s, and this thanks only 
to the willingness of Norm Clements 
and his associates actually to set to with 
hammers, screwdrivers and paintbrush- 
es in order to have the display com- 
pleted on time. This was all the more 
creditable in view of the zero tempera- 
ture conditions and the fact that the 
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transport pavilion has no walls and is 
unheated. Norm and his boys had to 
buy duffle coats to withstand the con- 
ditions. 

The United Aircraft stand has one 
item never shown before—a model of 
the S-62, the Sikorsky helicopter which 
is basically a turbine-powered (GE T58) 
development of the S-55. This will be 
viewed with particular interest by Bel- 
gian visitors to the fair, since Belgium 
is extremely helicopter-minded. During 
the opening ceremonies several of Sa- 
bena’s S-58s and Vertol 44s hovered 
overhead. There is a special heliport 
adjacent to the fair grounds. 


Atomic insignia 

Sabena has painted the atomic in- 
signia of the fair on the nose of all its 
aircraft. The Belgian flag airline is well 
represented at the fair—there is a 
mockup of the interior of a Sabena 
Boeing 707 as one of the main features 
of the transport pavilion. Not a few 
visitors thought the Caravelle had been 
bought by the Belgian airline since the 
big “S” which Sud Aviation paints on 
the tail of its aircraft resembles the “S” 
which appears on the tail of all Sabena 
planes. It could well be that Sabena 
will buy some Caravelles, since it ur- 
gently needs medium jet equipment. 
But at this writing no order has been 
placed. 

What else was of interest in the 
transport pavilion? The huge model of 
the Idlewild terminal area on the Port 
of New York Authority stand and the 
effective LATA presentation with a 
“scoreboard” showing the number of 
air passengers to the very minute. All 
the U.S. manufacturers’ stands proba- 
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bly will be excellent when ready. It was 
good to note that two airframe/ power. 
plant teams had joint stands—GE and 
Convair, and Allison and Lockheed. 

We did not have time to make a 
full investigation of all the aviation 
exihibits, but we hope to be back when 
all is ready. The Russians have models 
of all their transports, but were not al- 
lowed by the Belgians to bring any full- 
size aircraft into the fairgrounds. Sev. 
eral airlines have shows of their own 
outside the transport pavilion. In the 
various national pavilions there also are 
aviation exhibits of interest. 

The Brussels fair is a “must” to 
any visitor to Europe this summer— 
and the aviation exhibits alone ar 
worth the trip. A word of warning, 
however. Come to the fair with good, 
stout, comfortable shoes—distances are 
very great. And come to Brussels with 
plenty of money—prices are sky-high 
(a room in my unheated motel with 
no bathroom or toilet costs £12). Bu 
the fair is worth it. 


BRIEFS 


Britain’s Fairey Rotodyne succes 
fully has completed transition from he 
copter to autogyro. VTO airliner ha 
made 71 flights since it initially flew las 
Nov. 6. Lockheed Aircraft Service wil 
maintain Linea Aeropostal Venezolansi 
fleet of seven Super Constellations unde 
a contract signed last month. Maine 
nance will be done at LAS’ New Yor 
base. 

Lufttransport Union (LTU), Germat 
nonsked based at Frankfurt, has f 
chased two Douglas DC-4s formerly 1 
by Twentieth Century Aircraft. Price pail 
for two aircraft reportedly was $730,000 
with delivery scheduled this spring. 





New piston transport rolls out in Italy 
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AGUSTA AZ-8, new Italian 26-passenger, four-engine tran 
is designed for unpressurized operation on stage lengths o 
can operate out of small airports. Powered by four Alvis Leonides engines, a 
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rt rolled out recently 
375 to 500 miles 


is said to take off in less than 2,000 ft. at a gross weight of 24,900 Ibs. Wit1 @ 


payload of 9,250 Ibs., maximum range 


miles can be achieved with cru 


speed 233 mph at 10,000 ft. Dimensions: length, 63’ 9”; span, 83’ 8”; height, 21’ 
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... Because MENASCO’S DESIGN 
AND PRODUCTION PROPOSAL 
WAS UNSURPASSED 


Convair’s new F-106A all-weather Air Force jet inter- “ae 
ceptor, fastest of its type yet flown, touches down on A Division of 
Menasco landing gear. Supersonic flight at stratospheric re’! Omamlcs Corp. 
height is standard for this outstanding delta-winged aircraft. 

MENASCO was chosen to fabricate both the main and nose 
landing gear because its design proposal provides great 
strength, efficiency and compactness, along with a sub- 
stantial reduction in critical weight. Advanced application 
of the right combination of metals and Menasco’s exclusive 
Uniwelding technique met the challenge. 


EXTRA SAFETY! 





Emergency air supply is car- 
ried in side braces and is 
integral part of main landing 
gear system. 





first in development, quality, delivery and service 


menasco manufacturing company 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA « FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
SPECIALISTS IN AIRCRAFT LANDING GEAR 
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New! On Continental! ‘\ 


Starting May 28th! 
First jet-power travel between 
Chicago and Los Angeles 





















NE CUSTOM-BUILT FOR CONTINENTAL BY VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED wy 
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POWERED BY 4 ROLLS-ROYCE GAS TURBINE ENGINES iy 
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CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


FIRST IN THE W 







ET-POWER FLIGHTS 
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JET POWER 


NEW 








VISCOUNT I 


MAKES WORLD PREMIERE ON CONTINENTAL AIRLINES SERVING 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER AND LOS ANGELES 
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y 28th at 8:00 A.M. the first commercial jet-power 
ever to leave Chicago for the West will streak 
he runway and head for Los Angeles. 

Jet Power Viscount II will be making its world 


re with this initial jet-power flight to the West. 


\6-seat luxury airliners are’‘custom-built for Conti- 
by Vickers-Armstrongs Limited. Rolls-Royce 


the 4 gas turbine engines. This is the newest and 


airliner in America and you'll see, hear and feel 
rence! 

‘xample, you'll be amazed at the comparative 
and smoothness of your flight. You’ll enjoy the 
»m the large, oval picture windows. You'll relax in 
lining king-size easy chairs and appreciate the 
ence of having your own fold-away table. There is 
compartment and a pleasant rear lounge. The 
restful and luxurious. Temperature is automati- 
mtrolled and the cabins are fully pressurized. 
of course. 

o make your flight completely enjoyable, there is 
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Continental’s famed “‘Gold Carpet’’ Service. This special 
kind of personal and considerate hospitality includes 
Golden Buffet Breakfasts, Golden Champagne Dinners 
and Luncheons. At dinner and luncheon time, Golden 
Champagne is complimentary. Cocktails are available 
at moderate cost. 

Make reservations now. Phone or write any Conti- 
nental Airlines ticket office or see your Travel Agent. 





Coming .. more of these air- 
liners! You'll see the Jet 
Power Viscount || through- 
out the West where Conti- 
nental serves. 
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Braniff serves more 
major cities in the U.S.A. 
and South America 
... than any other airline! 


BRANIFF /2-zz../ AIRWAY 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
38 AMERICAN AVI,\TIO 
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MATS: Pentagon’s air transport monster 


CANCEROUS is a strong word, an 
emotionally-charged word. But it is a 
most apt word to describe MATS—the 
Defense Dept.’s gargantuan Military Air 
Transport Service. 

Cancer is defined by Webster as 
“a malignant evil that corrodes slowly 
and fatally.” It can also be said that two 
important symptoms of malignant can- 
cer are a general loss of health caused 
by acute anemia, and a numbing fear 
of what is to come. Often there is a 
denial that the cancerous growth even 
exists, with both the victims and their 
friends insisting that this is no more 
than benign and healthy bulge. 

Such is the case with MATS, 
whose victims are this country’s com- 


prove what was then called the U.S. 
“defense posture.” 

At the same time, the U.S. air 
transport industry, growing by leaps 
and bounds as new routes were opened 
and larger and faster planes came into 
service, saw in MATS a chance to work 
in partnership with the armed services. 
Out of this, it was hoped, might come 
a vigorous and healthy civilian air trans- 
port industry, backed by an existing 
system of overseas MATS bases—in- 
cluding weather reporting, air traffic 
control, air rescue service and other 
support functions—all operating in con- 
junction with a nucleus fleet of late- 
model MATS aircraft. 

Not too much is known about 





MATS— indices of growth 


1954 


Ton-miles flown 384 
(millions) 

Cost of operations .... 153 
(millions of $) 

Aircraft assigned 1,379 
Freight tonnage 75,173 
Passengers carried 440,359 


120,517 
617,100 


1958 
1957 Estimates 


770 


1956 
769 


206 
1,454 


150,125 
700,250 


1955 
645 


187 
1,456 


224 


1,393 
149,531 
748,841 





mon air carriers of freight and passen- 
gers. Some of these are already dead. 
Others are aroused and fighting back, 
clinging to life with every shred of their 
corporate being. And there are still a 
few remaining airlines who are trying 
to ignore the terrible threat of what has 
been publicly branded as the “world’s 
largest free airline.” 

efore considering the plight of its 
Victims, one should examine MATS 
itself. This organization was formed in 
1948 .s a merger of the Air Transport 
Comniand and the Naval ATS, and em- 
brace’ a number of weather, air rescue 
and g und operations of the Air Force, 
Army and Navy. Originally it was plan- 
ned t it MATS be a training organiza- 
tion, -ucleus of a vast air fleet to sup- 
ply lo \stical support—high-speed move- 
ment »f men and materials to global 
battle -onts—in time of war or other 
Natio: || emergency. 
iis idea was endorsed with en- 
n by Congress and the entire 
industry, Optimistic Congress- 
yped that a centralized MATS 
be a way to eliminate costly 
duplic tion of the armed services’ ef- 
forts . the air transport field, and at 
the s me time would materially im- 
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early MATS equipment and schedules 
and, for that matter, information about 
present operations and equipment is 
hard to come by even now. All told, 
279 transports were taken over from 
Air Transport Command and the Naval 
ATS, mostly twin-engine Douglas-built 
C-47s and 4-engine C-54s. Early sched- 
ules listed few and irregular flights. 
This humble beginning was no 
drawback to MATS planners. Right 
from the start MATS set out to become 
the biggest airline in the world by the 
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simple expedient of offering free rides 
and free freight. And the number of 
takers has increased by leaps and 
bounds; today MATS traffic includes 
the majority of all U.S. military per- 
sonnel moving to and from stations 
overseas, plus officers of NATO and 
other allied forces, employes of the 
State Dept. and other government agen- 
cies, servicemen’s wives and families, 
and everyone else who can qualify as a 
“guest of the government.” Freight 
shipments and government mail follow 
the same pattern. 

It wasn’t intended this way. To 
make certain that MATS was in fact a 
military operation, geared for a many- 
fold expansion in time of war, a clear 
policy line was laid down by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and re-emphasized by 
the Secretary of the Air Force: as many 
military passengers and as much mili- 
tary freight as possible was to be ship- 
ped by regular commercial aircraft. 

Service to out-of-the-way points, 
such as Thule and Ascension Island, 
was the job of MATS, since no com- 
mercial air line could take this traffic. 
And in time of peak loads, when the 
regular scheduled “common carriers by 
air” were jammed up and delays ex- 
pected, MATS could fly the goods and 
carry the Gls. 

G idea, said Congress. Sound 
defense policy, said the commercial air 
lines. And they were right, except for 
one small detail: MATS has never paid 
any attention to these policies, although 
repeatedly reminded of them by respon- 
sible committees of Congress. 

Thus it is no wonder that MATS 
has grown so fast it has today become 
larger than all U.S. overseas commer- 
cial air carriers put together. The table 
shown here is actually an understate- 
ment of the situation, since official 





MATS: Quo Vadis? 


CONGRESS: 


“The government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its 
use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of 


United States air carriers.” 


HOOVER COMMISSION: 


“.. . only after commercial carriers have been utilized for maximum 
practicable extent, should transportation on service carriers be au- 


thorized.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE: 
“.. . the Department of Defense should continue its policy not to en- 
gage in competition with private industry, and to support the expansion 
of the nation’s civil airlift capability on an economically sound basis.” 
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MATS’ Atlantic and northern schedules 
(MARCH 1958 and MARCH 1957) 


Passengers 
1957 
**294 
36 166 
40 28 


1958 


Europe **470 
North 
Iceland 
Greenland 
Newfoundland 


Africa 


Azores 


Ascension I. 
Churchill 


*—Combination Passenger/Cargo. 
**Some Passenger/Air Evacuation. 


Cargo 
1958 1957 


194 


100 
16 
36 
26 


566 


NOTE—This is an exclusive compilation by AMERICAN AVIATION. It is based on 
official MATS schedules, which understate the actual traffic movement in two par- 
ticulars: first, much new and larger equipment has been put into service during the 
past year so that freight and passenger capacity has increased more than the actual 
increase in schedules would indicate, and, second, scheduled operations are on the 
average only half of MATS’ operations, since a large number of irregular or “train- 
ing” flights that also carry passengers and cargo are also flown each month. 





MATS schedules are the minimum to 
be flown. 

By actual count, there are usually 
about twice as many flights actually 
flown as are scheduled. In addition, the 
increase in scheduled traffic is under- 
stated, since new and much larger 
equipment is constantly being put into 
service. 

How have Congress and the air- 
lines reacted to this? Repeatedly, Con- 
gress has tried to slow down the un- 
checked growth of MATS, only to be 
airily ignored. Not all congressmen are 
opposed to the burgeoning civilian role 
of MATS: Rep. L. Mendel Rivers is a 
strong supporter of bigger and better 
government air lines. And why not? He 
just happens to have a major MATS 
base located in his home district in 
South Carolina, 


As for the carriers, the reaction to 
MATS has been varied: a very few 
aroused and struggling; some quiet and 
inclined to ignore MATS insofar as 
possible; others in such terminal stages 
of financial ill-health that they no longer 
care about MATS’ dog-in-the-manger 
policies towards government passenger 
and freight traffic. 

Among the quiet American carriers 
are Pan American, Trans-World and 
Northwest. They repeatedly have re- 
fused to speak up at the various congres- 
sional investigations into MATS. When 
queried by reporters, they maintain a 
tight-lipped silence on the fact that 
MATS parallels their global routes 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, April 21) and 
carries more freight and passengers than 
all three of these overseas carriers com- 
bined. 


Thoughtful airline spokesmen are 
quick to emphasize the fact that the 
growth of MATS need not be milig- 
nant. MATS is a key weapon in the 
U.S. anti-Soviet arsenal; perhap: it 
should be even bigger. Nobody—repeat, 
nobody—takes issue with the military 
job that is the primary responsibility of 
MATS. 

But what is being viewed with in- 
creased fear by taxpayers, congressmen 
and airline officials alike, is the twisted 
concept now dominating the thinking of 
MATS’ high command. This concept 
has now resulted in establishment of the 
largest State-owned airline in the world; 
one whose no-charge or nominal-charge 
policies are isolating and threatening to 
bankrupt its commercial competitors, 
and will continue to do so until either 
Congress or some other higher author- 
ity takes firm and corrective surgical 
action. 


TWA expects to receive an “un- 
licensed” Boeing 707-131 by December 
or earlier for training purposes, vp R. 
W. Rummel says. Company expects to 
receive six more jets in following two 
months. First of more powerful 77- 
331s will be delivered in October 1959. 


Air Transport Assn. calls the 1957 
scheduled airline safety record of two- 
tenths passenger fatality per 100 million 
passenger-miles “unparalleled in airline 
history.” The 1956 record was five- 
tenths. In 1957, the airlines flew an all- 
time high of more than 31 billion pas- 
senger-miles. 

There now are more than 800,000 
subscribers to the Universal Air Travel 
Plan, with more than 100 scheduled 
airlines participating. The 1957 year- 
end figure for total subscribers was up 
30,000 over the previous year, with 
greatest gains in the international field. 





First Fairchild turboprop F-27 undergoes flight tests 
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TWIN-TURBOPROP Fairchild F-27 transport made its maiden flight late last month, now is in its flight-test program. Povereé 
by two Rolls-Royce Darts turning Rotol props, the F-27 has been ordered by 14 airlines in the U.S., Alaska, Canada and 
Latin America. West Coast Airlines, with six on order, is scheduled to get first delivery in June. 
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FOR MEDIUM/LONG RANGE 
AIRLINERS 


THE 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
AVON 


TURBO JET 


The Civil Avon powers the de Havilland Comets ordered by 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and British European Airways and 
the Sud-Aviation Caravelles ordered by Air France, Scandinavian Airlines System, 
S.A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio Grandense (VARIG), Aero Osakeyhtio (Aero O-Y Finnair.) 
and Air Algerie 


Backed by the unique experience of Rolls-Royce in over 
4,000,000 hours in the operation of gas turbines in airline service, 
the Civil Avon has been developed to give 
low fuel consumption and long life between overhauls. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND. 
ERO ENGINES + MOTOR CARS + DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES + ROCKET MOTORS + NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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BENDIX WEATHER RADAR TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


Here’s important weight and space- 
saving news for airlines and multi- 
engine business aircraft owners. Now 
available from Bendix* ... a new 150- 
mile range air-borne weather radar 
TRANSMITTER/RECEIVER 
weighing only 28.7 pounds and com- 
pletely housed in a 4%-ATR package. 


NOW ONLY + ATR 


Designated the RDR-1D, this new 
T/R unit reduces total system equip- 
ment weight to approximately 91 
pounds, using 22” or 30” antennas. 
And it is electrically interchangeable 
with present full ATR units. 

For further information, write Ben- 
dix Radio Division, Aviation Elec- 


tronic Products, Baltimore 4, Md 
West Coast: 10500 Magnolia Pivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. Export 
Bendix International Div., 20) E 
42nd Street, New York 17, NY 
Canada: Computing Devic«s 0 
Canada, Ltd., Box 508, Ottawa 4 
Ontario, Canada. *TRAC “MARK 


Bendix Radio Division By-P¢ 
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WANTA WIN a $25,000 house in 
Florida and one year’s salary up to 
$10,000? Or an Alaskan seal coat, a 
man’s wardrobe, an English-built sta- 
tion wagon, an air-conditioner, or one 
of hundreds of other prizes? 

Ride National Airlines and fill out 
a blank, completing this sentence in 25 
additional words or less: “Florida liv- 
ing appeals to me because. . .” 

Does this have a familiar ring? It 
should, because it’s exactly the same 
type of contest being widely used to- 
day to sell soap, cigarettes, etc. This is 
the first time it’s been offered by an 
airline. 

With an apprehensive eye cocked 
toward all those seats that are going to 
become available for sale with the com- 
ing of the jets and turboprops, NAL’s 
Walter Sternberg (senior vice president- 
traffic, sales and public relations) de- 
cided the time has come to try some 
new merchandising. He’s out after new 
markets and a consumer contest may 
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National’s $75,000 contest: new sales pitch 


NAL pooh-poohs the charge. It 
claims it checked every possible legal 
angle before starting the contest. And 
it presents interesting arguments to sup- 
port its position. 

In the first place, NAL points out 
that it isn’t paying for any of the $75,- 
000 worth of prizes, so how can it be 
rebating anything? Prizes are being do- 
nated by companies interested in pro- 
moting the sale of their products. The 
house, for example, is being given by 
community developers Desser and Gar- 
field and by Heftler Construction Co., 
Carol City, Fla. 

Donors get their names in NAL 
promotional pieces and in newspaper 
ads. And they’re identified with a con- 
test that promotes Florida. 

Also, argues NAL, contestants 
have to do something beyond just 
being a passenger. They have to com- 
plete the sentence and they’re compet- 
ing with thousands of other people. 

And, it adds, as long as we're talk- 
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NAT'ONAL’S promotional folder describes prizes to be won in contest. 


be the way to tap them. At least it’s 
wort. a try, reasoned Sternberg. 

n addition to being a new ap- 
proa. h to the sale of travel, NAL’s con- 
lest |. of more than passing interest to 
other airlines because it has raised a 
ques! on of industrywide importance: 
ls sich a contest legal? This hasn't 
been finally answered. 

he contest offers prizes with a 
lotal value of $75,000. Section 403(b) 
of th. Civil Aeronautics Act states that 
“nO .ir carrier . .. shall . . . refund 
re nit any portion of the rates, fares 
or ch arges so specified . . .” And some 
of NAL’s competitors have charged 
that he airline is, in effect, making an 
illega’ rebate to its passengers. 
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ing about gratuities and rebates, let’s 
look at some of the items in the indus- 
try that have real and substantial mone- 
tary value—free drinks on airplanes, 
free orchids, flight bags, silver spoons, 
elaborate meals on competitive flights, 
siesta seats. Are these illegal? 

Whether NAL’s arguments will 
prevail remains to be seen. Whether 
the contest is illegal will probably be 
decided finally by action, or lack of 
action, on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Meanwhile, at this writ- 
ing, the contest goes merrily on its way 
and isn’t scheduled to end until June 30. 

It’s still too early to tell whether 
this new sales promotion is producing 
results. But there’s considerable in- 


THE ARMY LIBRARY 


by Eric Bramley 


terest in Sternberg’s reasoning. 

“Recession, set-back, depression, 
slack-off—call it what you like—but 
the fact is everywhere evident: dis- 
posable dollars are not as plentiful or 
at least not as easy to get at as they 
used to be,” he says. 

“We're fighting for America’s dis- 
posable income, the decision to buy a 
vacation instead of something else. To- 
day, many industries are competing 
with us for the disposable dollar. In 
our present economy this dollar is no 
longer labeled ‘vacation money.’ 

“The people are saying: ‘Shall we 
use our money to buy a TV set, or a 
new range, or new furniture—or should 
we spend our money on a vacation in 
Florida?’ 

“In this economy, people are look- 
ing for more value for the money they 
spend. Right now, over 50 contests are 
being nationally advertised. 

“Most of the sponsors sell things 
that could not be considered an actual 
necessity. In short, they’re all after 
that disposable dollar. 

“They know from long experience 
that the contest is the ‘old faithful’ of 
business when it comes to stimulating 
sales. For the contest gives the con- 
sumer, in addition to a good product 
for his money, an opportunity to use 
his creative skill to get back a hundred 
dollars or more for every dollar spent. 

“The time has come for the airline 
industry to stop fighting for travel dol- 
lars within a static market and, instead, 
reach out for new disposable income to 
expand the total market. In short— 
create new business. 

“National is aware that a contest 
is no substitute for quality. Its basic 
purpose is to persuade people to sample 
a product or a service. A ‘kid-gloves’ 
service campaign will back up this ‘bare 
knuckles’ merchandising.” 

NAL is also giving its employes 
an extra incentive to boost sales during 
the contest. Each month, the company 
sets a sales quota. It then puts up 25 
portable TV sets. For every 500 pas- 
sengers over quota, another TV is 
added. The names of all employes— 
sales, maintenance, operations, etc.— 
are placed in a barrel. At month-end, 
names are drawn to see who wins. 

And here’s what happens when the 
winner of the house is selected: The 
reservations agent who booked the win- 
ner gets a TV set. If the ticket was for 
a roundtrip, he is awarded $500 cash 
in addition to the TV. The ticket agent 
that wrote the ticket gets a similar 
award. And each member of the crew 
that flew the winner receives a TV set. 

As stated, Sternberg has his eye 
on the jets. These planes, he says, will 

depreciate at a rate of $2.28 per min- 
ute, day and night for five years, 
whether they’re producing or not. He 
intends to find out whether his contest 
is one of the gimmicks that will fill 
the seats. 
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JET ENGINE TROUBLESHOOTING aid, developed for USAF by Burton-Rodgers, Inc., Cincinnati, O. is being studied 
by commercial airlines for teaching theory of operation, maintenance and trouble diagnosis. Model above (only top half 
shown) is for Pratt & Whitney J57, but USAF is procuring 10 for P&W J57, J75 and T34; General Electric J79 and Allison 
T56 engines. Lockheed has ordered a single unit for Allison 501-D13 (commercial T56). 


What’s new in eround equipment 


ia 


IN A PATTERN of planning that ap- 
parently is based on continuing piston 
transport ground handling practices in 
jet operation, American Airlines placed 
an initial.order for more than 150 of 
these 400-cycle ground power units 
built by Motor Generator Corp., Ho 
bart Bros. affiliate, Troy, O. AA units 
will range in capacity from 12.5 kw 
to 125 kva. Company also holds order 
from Pan American for similar equip- 
ment. 


HOT MEALS FASTER is United Air 
Lines’ objective behind development of 
this fully automated equipment to han- 
dle mobile tray carts for aircraft food 
service. Unit was designed by UAL 
engineers in cooperation with Special 
Products Div., The Colson Corp., Som- 
erville, Mass. Platform lifter installed 
outside UAL flight kitchen raises food 
carts to truck level. Upon arrival at 
aircraft, trailer portion of truck is 
hydraulically raised and moved for- 
ward at plane floor level so that carts 
can be wheeled directly into aircraft. 
New procedure and equipment elim- 
inates time-consuming manual opera- 
tions. — > 
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Ai: lines Report 
executive salaries 


Annual reports of 1957 salaries, 
other compensation and shareholdings 
of officers and directors of the follow- 
ing airlines have been filed with the 
Civi! Aeronautics Board. Formerly 
designated Schedule E reports by the 
CAB, these are now designated Sched- 
ule G-42 reports. 

Figures given are salaries unless 
otherwise stated. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ICERS: C. R. Smith, pres. 
sr. vp-finance, 
» vp and secy., $63, 139; 
sr. VE operations and dir. $66, 278; 
sr. vp-sales, $55,139; T. L. Boyd, 
Brandewiede, vp, $s. 
$23,139; Lb. € Glasgow, vp and controller 
$35,000; W. H. Johnson, Jr., vp, $36,569: P. W. 
Kayser, vp, $38,139; w. Littlewood, vp, $34,069: 
wi Is Player, vp (9-1-57%), $11,667; G. M. Sadler, 
vp (9-20-57%), $17,502; N. L. ‘Smith, vp, $30,000 
R. W. D. (Rex) Smith, vp, $35,000; Shepard Spink, 
vp (4-1-57%), $26,250: € C. Ta lor, vp, $27,905: 
6. C. Van Nostrand, vp, $38,139; “Marvin Whit- 


lock, vp, $27, 

P. late treas., $23,442; M. G. Beard, 
asst. vp, $23, 875; J. V. Dooley asst. vp, $18,883; 
&. A. Goebel, asst. vp, $22, 500; W W. 8. Hickman, 
asst. vp, (5-15- ‘S7*), $21, a}, T. F. Holden, asst. vp, 
$17,442; J. D. Hungerford, a “asst. vp, $20,000: W. C. 
Lawrence, asst. ‘. 52s D. F. O'Donoghue, 
asst. vp, $25,000; a echost asst. vp, $2 942: 
M, W. Shipley, Ng vp, $2l, 256: A. E. Smick, 

. wp, (5-15-57), $20,272; Cc. H. Startup, asst. 

, (11-1-57%), $15,429; W. G. Whitney, asst. vp, 

; F.C. Wiser, asst. vp, (5-15-57), $13,487: 
V. J, Long, asst. controller and asst. secy., $22,000: 

N. Oursler, asst. controller, $27,569: W. J. 
Corbett, asst. treas. & asst. secy., $17,943: A. A. 
Paradis, asst. secy., $15,942; A. R. Bone, Jr., re- 
ions! vp, $30,639; W. N. Bump, regional 
31,569; R. &. Fitzpatrick, regional vp, $20,825; 
S. 6. King, regional vp, $26,569; H. J. Lyall, 
regional vp, $20,000. 

NOTE *Date of assuming position. 

No salary reported for directors. 


PERSONS OTHER THAN directors, officers and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services during 1957 were: Alvord, Wash 
ington, D.C. legal, $20,881; Broad & "Nelson, 
Dallas, architect, $48,904: Covington & Burling, 
Washington, D.C., legal, $311,657; Debevoise, 
Plimpton & McLean, New York City, legal, $137 
42; W. G. Gilman & Co., N.Y.C., economic con 
sultant $19,069; Kahn & Jacobs, N.Y.C., architects 
$47,378: Lovelace Foundation, Albuquerque, med 
cal research, $11,683; McDonald, Kuhn & Mc- 
Donald Memphis, legal, $12,080; McKinsey & Co., 
Inc, N.Y.C., management consultants, $109,142 
J.P. Morgan & o, N.Y.C., investment bankers 
$13,733; Morrison, d & Sriggs, Hackensack 
legal, $12,779: James Logs *Donnel , consulting 
engineer, $16,278: Opinion Research, Princeton 
N. J.. marketing research, $198,214; Pietzinger, 
Dechert & Kielty, Chicago, sales planning, $28, 840 
Real Estate Research, Chicago, marketing resear 

$14,137, Wallace, Clark & Co., N.Y.C.. manage 

ment consultants, $36,491; Shite & Weld, N.Y.C 
investr.ent brokers, $12,000; Wilkie, Owen, Farr, 
Gallagher & Walton, N.Y.C., legal, 10,108: 
Arthur Young, N.Y.C., public accountants, $43,508 
American Red Cross, contribution, $20,150; Flight 
Safety Foundation, contribution, $15,000, and 
Greater New York Fund, contribution, $12,000. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


RS: Carter L. Burgess, pres. & dir., (1-23 
2,882 salary, $150 bonus & indir., $100 dir 
arren L. Pierson, chm. of board & dir 
706,929 salary, $10,958 bonus indir., $100 dir 
ees; A. Collings, exec. , $47,583 sal 
ary, $964 bonus & indir., ir, fees; 
Cocke, sr. vp-sales & dir., salary, 
indir., dir, : i. Leslie, 
fren. & dir., $36,038 salary, $3,415 
3 00 dir. fees; George H. Clay, vp 
& dir., (2-28-57%) $03 791 
-, $100 dir. fees: J. W. 
$1,474 bonus & indir 
iimore, vp-public relations, $20,593 salary 
nus & ndir.: T. K. Taylor, vp, 
700 bonus & indi R. E. Montgomery, 
sales, $20,163 salar y, $2,407 bonus & 
P. Marechal, vp-reg. sales, $17,978 solory, 
nus & indir; J. D. Harrigan, vp-reg. 
4-57*), $15,558 salary, $1,661 bonus & 
W. Letzkus, vp.-reg sales; $20,040 ooey, 
nus & indir; A. L. Stewart, 
7,628 salary, $160 bonus indir.: 
ni, vp-reg. sales, $16,920 MW. $7,888 
indir.; F. G. Betts, vp-purchasing, $21,769 
4162 bonus & indir.; J. H. Clemson, vp 


1958 


& dir., $81,278: 
$66,278; C. W. 
©. M. Mosier, 
Cc. R. Speers, 
, $30,000; G. J 
Dunlap, vp 


P56 bonus & ndir 
p, $18,438 salary, 


$23,796 | 


(8- + 57*), $24,732 salary, 
c. M i 
$19, 693 salary, 
lerton, vp & gen. sales mgr., 
bonus’ & indir.; R. M. D 
stores, 
Busch, vp-opns., $31,414 salary, 
indir.; P. G. Desautels, 
15- 578), $19,079 salary, 
R. W. Rummel, vp-eng., 
bonus & indir.; J, L. Weller, 


Duckworth, corporate secy., 
salary, $1.528 bonus & indir. 
N 


OTES: *Date of assuming position. 
Fred W. Ayers, $200 


DIRECTORS: 
bonus & indir.; 
bonus & ingir.; 
bonus & indir.; 
$140 bonus & indir.; 
salary, $140 bonus & indir.; 
salary, $140 bonus & indir.; 


ary. $140 bonus & indir.; H. 
alary, $140 bonus & indir.: 

$800 salary, $140 bonus & indir.; 
$1,000 salary, 
Slack, $500 salary, $140 bonus 
Wright, $600 salary, $140 bonus 


PERSONS OTHER THAN directors, 
employees who were paid more than $10,000 for 
i Abbey Limousine, New 
Carey Cad- 


personal serrvices were: 
York City, limousine service, 
illac, iInc., N.Y.C., limousine 
Chadbourne, Parke, 


legal services & resident attorney's fees, 
management con- 


Wallace Clark & Co., N.Y.C., 


sultants, $70,333; 


& Paget, N.Y.C. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, N.Y.C. 


charges and commissions, $56,504; Haskins & Sells, 
audit fees and professional services, 
United Campaign, 
$11,250; 
operation 
Institute of Visual Training, 
inspectin 


Kansas City 
$59,010: Heart of 
Kansas City, annual 
state Co. San Francisco 
San Francisco, $14,099; 
N.Y.C. 
shipping film, 
services in 
sinking fund bonds, 
N.Y.C.., 


America 


$35,980; 
$19,988: New 


Universal Agency, Inc., 
$18,540: Winthrop, Stimson, 
N.Y.C., legal_services 
Hollywood, Calif., 
$26,000. 
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& indir.; 
(6-14- 57*). 


$5,017 bones 
Collum, vp-national accounts, 
$4,860 bonus & indir.; C, 
$25,243 salary, $3,041! 
unn, vp-overhaul, 
$21,281 salary, $5,009 bonus & indir.: F. E. 
$6,797 bonus & 
vp-passenger service, (10- 
$6,232 bonus 

$19,687 


& indir.: 
salary, 
vp-planning . Co- 
ordination, $20 121 salary, $4, 913 bonus & indir.; R. 
(2-28-57*), 


salary, $140 pres., 
Palmer Bradley, $800 salary, $140 secy., 
Noah Dietrich, $300 salary, $140 
Arthur Eisenhower, $300 salary, 
Oscar F. Holcombe, $500 
Sidney Maestre, $700 
M. €. Montrose, 
- ary, $140 bonus & indir.; C. H. Price, $700 sal- 
Rogers, 
Ben-Fleming Sessel, $750 

D. $1,050 


Thomas 
indir.; Loyd 
indir. $1,050 expenses; 
officers and 


$140 bonus & indir.; 


$12,031; 
Whiteside & Wolff, N.Y.C. 


Coverdale & Colpitts 
consulting engineers, $121,495; Cresap, McCormick 
management consultants, 
advertising service 231; 


contribution, 


service charge for booking 
Irving Trust 
connection with loen agreement 
York Trust Co., 
transfer agent for company stock, $46, 389: 
J. B. Redwine, Kansas City, flight training, $22,299; New 
advertising agency comm. 
& Roberts, 
$10,000; Mario Zamparelli, 


Putman 


painting murals 


UNITED AIR LINES 


OFFICERS: W. A, 
salary, $9,265 expenses; R. E. Johnson, 
to pres., $ 

Herlihy, vp-eng. & maint., 
expenses; D. F. Magarrel, 
salary, $4,637 expenses; D: 
$46,000 salary, $6,156 a. 
vp-finance & property, $45,000 salary, 
penses; R. F. Ahrens, vp-personnel, 
$4,726 expenses; Hal E. Nourse, 
$31,000 salary, $1,170 expenses; 
vp-trf. admn. (retired 8-1-57), 
$2,726 expenses; F. McErlean, vp 


S. Ful- 


maint, & 


$4,510 


$17, 287 


$19,000 salary, 
to pres., 
A. ™. 


asst. to pres., 
Rexford €. Bruno, asst. 
$21,400 salary, $67! expenses; 
treas., secy., 
DIRECTORS: 
$400 $1,050 expenses; Paul A. 
$900 expenses; H. Templeton Brown, 
$900 $1,200 expenses; Gardner Cowles, 
expenses; Justin W. Dart, 
impson expenses; 
— A. expenses; Paul G. Hoffman, 
$1050 expenses; Eric A. Johnston, 
John J. Mitchell, 
$900 expenses; 
expenses; Vernon 
expenses. 

PERSONS OTHER THAN directors, 


Stouffer, $1,600 


$34,959; 
personal services were: 
Chicago, audit services, 
& Harrison, San Francisco, 
Raymond Loewy Associates, Inc. 


$40,3%: 
N.Y.C, 


$44,689; ney, Brown & Platt, Chicago, 
legal! services, 


Newman, Chicago, 
Angeles, 


and Luckman, Los 
$12,334; 
Inter- ice, $15,460; 

bar in legal services, 
New Rochelle, 
more, Ownings and Merrill, 


James Francis Reilly, 


economic consultant, 


& man, Wash., economic consultant, 
Richardson & Carleton, Seattle, 
neering services, wn Hardin, 
York City, 

Yoakum, Stearns 
services, $12,493; bide C. Kennedy, 


, engineering service, $26,04 


1649As, N.Y.C 
airport consulting FA 


Sacramento, 


Patterson, pres., 


salary, $6,784 expenses; 
$50,000 salary, 
Ma trans. serv., 

Petty, vp- fit, opns., 
Curtis 


vp-econ, 


$15,750 


architect 
Rapp and Rapp, Chicago, architect serv- 
Washington, 
$33,336; Merryle Stanley Ruk 
$12,000; 
San frencece, archi- 
tect & engineering services, ‘$162,279; John R 
$12,550; “Young 
architect 
Hess and Eder, 
le services, $10,340; Trippet, 
Ay Rn, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
engineering service, $10,785; 6. Batchelder Ollinger, 
B. M. Doolin, 
$11,180. 


$100,000 
vp & asst. 


J. A. 


oe 
$50,000 


Barkes, 
$3,889 ex- 
$37,000 salary, 
controls, 
lreland, 


salary, 


. asst. to 
$30,000 salary, $1,886 expenses; S$. P. Martin, 
$1, 021 expenses; 
comptroller, 
deVoursney, 
$22,400 salary, $1,517 expenses. 

Martin C. Ansorge, $1,700 
Bissinger, $1,600 
$1,800 
$1,500 
$1,700 
Thomas F. Gieed, $/,800 
$1,700 
$1,700 
$1,400 
Aksel Nielsen, $1,700 salary, 
salary, 


salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
salary, 
rin? 


+ 500 


officers and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
Arthur Anderson 
$31,579; Brobeck, 
legal services, 
Chicago, design- 
ing service, $242,498; Mayer, Frielich, Spiess, Tier- 
legal services, 
Olson Mecklenburger, Von Holst, Pendleton & 
$21, 958; Pereira 
services, 


& Co., 
Phieger 
$15,676; 


$273,- 


kid- 
. Steel- 


engi- 


legal 





FOR AVIATION! 


Top executives make The 
Biltmore their New York 
headquarters. It’s so con- 
venient to all of midtown 
New York...and home of 
the famed Wing’s Club, 
gathering place for aviation 
people. Newly decorated 
guest rooms, lobby, meeting 
rooms and restaurants. Year 
’round air-conditioning, too. 


A 
BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 
A Realty Hotel 
Harry M. Anholt, President 





ANOTHER ESSO “FIRST” 


The first approved oils for jet age airlines 


approved by manufacturers of the following commercial 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines: 


A new era in aviation is unfolding—turbo-jet airliners 
are joining our commercial airline routes. Esso is espe- 
cially proud that its Turbo Oil 15 was the first to be 
approved for use in the new Pratt & Whitney jet engines 

. and that Esso Turbo Oil 35 was the first to be ap- 
proved for the new Allison Turbo-prop engines. 


A decade ago, Esso Research anticipated the need for a 
new synthetic lubricant for aircraft turbine engines. 
Working with American and British designers and manu- 
facturers, Esso Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were developed. 
Because these synthetic lubricants were used by manu- 
facturers of jet engines in the development and testing 
of these new engines, they are thoroughly time tested 
and performance proved. 


Esso Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were the first turbo oils to be 


TURBO OIL 15 


Pratt & Whitney JT-3 and JT-4 s0eing 707 * DC 


TURBO OIL 35 
EEE ace ee ae eee Lockheed Electra 
Rolls Royce Dart Vickers Viscount * Fairchild *-27 
Rolls Royce Conway 


Rolls Royce Avon 


Boeing 707 * Douglas |)C4 
Sud-Aviation * Caravelle 
DeHavilland Comet IV 


I PO I ii sc cdaeebictrapecinl sristol Britannia 


You can depend on Esso — first in quality and in service! 


TURBO OILS ~“@:0""" 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with ol! 


AMERICAN AVIATIO 





Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958 


TRANSPORT TRENDS 


Round-the-world flight next month with Boeing 707, as part of certification tests, is a definite 
possibility. Airplane is Pan American’s, and Boeing must get the airline’s permission. 
CAA reportedly approves of the flight, believing that much valuable data will be 
gathered under many different operational conditions. 


Northeast Airlines’ purchase of five Bristol turboprop Britannias hinges on financing. Pre- 
vailing opinion at presstime was that NEA would be unable to make it. This will 
be a blow to Bristol, which had counted on selling at least one U.S, domestic carrier. 


The Frye Safari project is now ‘‘on the shelf.’’ Latest negotiation with Chance Vought to 
build prototypes has failed. Jack Frye has firm conviction that the short-haul high- 
lift transport will be built some day. But for the time being he’s turning to other 
endeavors. 


Low salary scale for air traffic controllers is major CAA problem. New controller starts at 
just over $4,000 a year, can only work his way up to less than $8,000. To get 
above $8,000—but not over $10,000—he must be chief controller at a center such 
as New York—with major responsibility for countless planes and lives. Chief’s salary 
is way under lowest average pay of trunkline pilots and copilots. Result is that CAA 
has trouble keeping good men. The agency wants to boost salaries, is working closely 
with Civil Service Commission to alleviate the situation. 


Sad state of airline profits: U.S. carriers showed 50% drop in net income after taxes be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. Analysis by First National City Bank of New York shows 
this was the biggest decrease of any group in 3,521 leading corporations surveyed. 
These corporations’ margin on sales was 6.1% in 1957 against airlines’ 2.2% 
—down from 4.1% in 1956. (See page 48.) 


Timing may prove critical factor in airline affairs on Capitol Hill. Sagging national economy 
could produce a two-way indirect tax benefit f i i 
levies and reprieve from proposed new fuel taxes. 


ercial Fate of domestic airlines’ no-show control plan will be decided May 13 at Air Traffic Con- 
ference meeting in Washington. American and Mohawk have shown no signs of 
backing down from their position that plan costs too much to administer, is incon- 
venient for passengers. AA is expected to propose a less stringent procedure. Airlines 
that favor status quo say industry will have major re-education job if plan is junked. 
Passengers accepted penalty system because carriers sold them on industry’s need, 
will be puzzled by another change, proponents claim. 


Rockefeller group's report on U.S. economic outlook gave only casual three-page treatment 
to transportation, disposed of air travel in three sentences. Railroad industry thinking 
is reflected in a number of the transportation references in the report, which urges 
establishment of a federal Department of Transportation. 


Breach between CAB and CAA as to thinking on jet certification may be widening. Board is 
proposing rules to speed introduction of jets, bolster U.S. position in the face of threat 
to national prestige by foreign competition. Among other things, it has proposed pro- 
visional certification of jets so airlines can use them quickly for crew training and in 
simulated air carrier operations. But some CAA officials feel carriers may be moving 
too fast. They consider jet introduction a bigger step than 20-year transition from 
DC-3 to DC-7, one in which a considerable degree of caution is required. 
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Higher fares boost first quarter 
revenues but picture is still glum 


Despite continued revenue in- 
creases, the U.S. airlines’ first quarter 
financial picture was far from bright. 

The 4% plus $1 fare increase 
granted by CAB had added to revenues, 
but the airlines said the results were 
proving their original contention—the 
boost wasn’t large enough. 

United Air Limes’ overall first 
quarter loss was $348,593 against a 
$347,240 profit in the same 1957 
period. Operating loss this year was 
$599,964 against $885,609 loss last 
year. Gain on sale of surplus planes 
was $215,371 against $1,231,849. Rec- 
ord revenues were up 10%, expenses 
8%. UAL derived about $1,750,000 
additional revenue from the fare in- 
crease, 


American Airlines reported $1,- 
635,000 net, including profit on equip- 
ment sales, compared with $1,657,000 
last year. AA, as did other carriers, re- 
vised its depreciation policy to conform 
to a CAB regulation, and this added 
$1.6 million to earnings. 

Eastern Air Limes said that while 
gross operating revenues rose, earnings 
dipped 33% under the 1957 first quar- 
ter. Rising expenses, competition, and 
bad weather in Florida contributed to 
the decrease. 


Trans World Airlines’ loss for the 
first two months of 1958 was $7,891,- 
000 against $5,854,000 in 1957. Results 
included capital charges of $4,870,000 
compared with $3,583,000. Operating 
loss was $3,021,000 against $2,300,800. 
March results are not complete, but are 
expected to show a $2-million loss com- 
pared with $1,438,000 loss in March, 
1957. 

Capital Airlines’ first quarter net 
loss, after giving effect to capital gains 
and special items, was $1,468,719 vs. 
$1,870,171 in 1957. Operating loss was 
$670,405 vs. $992,227. Loss for the 12 
months ended Mar. 31 was $2,468,903 
vs. $2,084,039. 

Braniff Airways reported first quar- 
ter net earnings of $426,000. Profit 
from operations was up 5,25% and ac- 
counted for $242,700, while $183,000 
resulted from sale or lease of equip- 
ment. Operating revenues were up 
13.8%. The fare increase “had a favor- 
able effect on revenues without adverse 
effect on traffic,” but is not sufficient. 

The following reports for calendar 
year 1957 were also released: 


Pan American World 
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Airways: 


$8.2 million net earnings, down from 
1956’s $14.2 million. PAA was operat- 
ing for the first time without subsidy. 
Operating revenues rose 8.2% , expenses 
were up 11.7%. 

Pan American-Grace Airways: $1,- 
469,000 profit against $1,420,000 in 
1956. Profit was derived from lease and 
sale of surplus planes and from other 
capital gains, said W. R. Grace & Co., 
joint owner of Panagra with Pan Amer- 
ican. 

New York Airways: $117,227 net 
loss against 1956 loss of $32,400. In- 
adequacy of temporary subsidy rev- 
enues caused the lack of earnings, said 
president R. L. Cummings, Jr. 

Los Angeles Airways: $92,005 net 
earnings against $74,448 net in 1956. 

Piedmont Aviation Inc.: $156,794 
net compared with $50,281 in 1956. 


——April 30 Situation Report — 


General passenger 
fare investigation 


This day 

TWA witnesses are testifying. 
CAB’s Bureau counsel has been relent- 
less in cross-examination, ranging far 
beyond the evidence at hand. (A few 
days earlier, Examiner Wiser—whose 
seemingly inexhaustible patience has be- 
gun to wear thin—struck down an at- 
tempt by Bureau counsel to introduce a 
newspaper clip in evidence with the 
comment: “I think that is a frivolous 
offer . . . you are wasting our time.”) 


Ahead 

. .. is more testimony from TWA, 
then United and Western. General Serv- 
ices Administration witnesses are sched- 
uled to appear briefly following the 
carriers. After this there will be a ten- 
dav recess and, finally, direct presenta- 
tion by CAB air operations experts. If 
all goes well, the hearing phase should 
end early in July. 


Behind 

. . . are two weeks in which wit- 
nesses from National, Eastern, North- 
east, Northwest and the Air Transport 
Assn. were heard. Today is the 103rd 
day of hearings; more than 10,000 
pages of transcript are now in the 
docket, plus a half-thousand exhibits of 
varying size. 





Board again to probe 
airline needs on 
transcontinental route 


For the second time in a deca 
the explosive issue of southern trans 
continental air service will soon demand 
the full attention of the Civil Aeronav. 
tics Board. 

A prehcaring conference, sched. 
uled for this week, will lay the ground 
rules of an investigation which CAB 
says will determine whether there is: 
need: (1) for single-carrier service be. 
tween Houston and San Diego, Lo 
Angeles, and San Francisco/Oakland 
via San Antonio and El Paso, and (2) 
for single-carrier transcontinental serv. 
ive between the Florida points of 
Miami, Orlando, Jacksonville ani 
Tampa, on the one hand, and Sa 
Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco/. 
Oakland, on the other, via New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio and El Paso. 

Here’s what the airlines want: 

American Airlines has asked th 
Board to investigate the issue of service 
via Dallas/Ft. Worth. At the some time, 
the carrier filed for a new segment te. 
tween San  Francisco/Oakland and 
Miami via intermediates. The airline 
felt that its applications for Dallas/F. 
Worth-Houston, New Orleans, Atlant 
and Florida segments should all be con 
solidated. 

Braniff Airways has filed for route 
between Miami and San Francisco via 
intermediates and between Dallas and 
Ft. Worth and Miami via New Orlean 
and Tampa. 

Continental Air Lines has & 
quested a route between Houston ané 
San Francisco via intermediates. 

Delta Air Lines has application 
on file to (1) extend beyond Houston t0 
San Francisco/Oakland via intermed: 
ates and (2) add a new segment W 
said route between Miami and Sa 
Francisco via intermediates. 


Eastern Air Lines, in a late filing 
has asked that the six additional cities 
of St. Petersburg/Clearwater, Fla., Al 
buquerque, N.M., Tucson and Phoenit. 
Ariz., and Las Vegas, Nev. be included 
on any “main line” southern transcot- 
tinental service. An original applicatiot 
by EAL for service to San Francis 
also asked the Board to make Jackson, 
Miss., and Shreveport, La., intermediatt 


points between Birmingham, Ala., af 7, 


the main transcontinental route. 

National Air Lines moved to co? 
solidate applications for: (1) service b& 
tween New Orleans and/or Housto 
and San Francisco/Oakland via inter 
mediates; (2) inclusion of Orlando até 
St. Petersburg/Clearwater, Fla. as ® 
termediate points on NAL’s route & 
tween Tampa and Miami; and (3) ! 
new route extending from Miami 
Seattle via intermediates. 

The local service carrier Pacilt 
Air Lines (formerly Southwest Airwa) 
moved to intervene and consolidat 
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various applications in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles markets. 

Trans World Airlines has filed for 
a route extending from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to Miami and Tampa 
via intermediates. 

United Air Lines has asked the 
Board to consider a routing from San 
Francisco to Miami via intermediates. 

Western Air Lines has requested 
authorization between San Francisco/- 
Oakland and Houston via intermediates. 


Lewis Maytag, 31, buys 
Frontier Airlines 


Controlling interest in Frontier Air- 
lines has been purchased by Lewis 
Maytag, Jr. from a group headed by 
Emil Levin, of Chicago. 


Maytag, 31-year-old son of the 
washing machine manufacturer, heads 
Maytag Aircraft Corp., Colorado 
) Springs, makers of aircraft refueling 
equipment. He bought 290,000 shares, 
or about 65%, of Frontier’s stock and 
has promised “active participation in 
the affairs of the airline.” C. A. Myhre 
remains as president. 

Levin, a Chicago businessman who 
is secretary and a director of FAL, 
acted as “liaison man” to gather to- 
gether the shares sold to Maytag. In- 
cluded were the shares held by present 
FAL board chairman Ben Regan. 


All-cargo carriers may get 
permanent certification 


House Transportation Subcom- 
mittee has completed hearings on and 
has under consideration Senate-passed 
legislation that would permanently 
certify all-cargo air carriers. 

Committee observers expect event- 
ual approval of the measure. But 
several problems must first be thrashed 
oul. 

One of these was posed by Slick 
Airways, which is in a temporary state 
of suspended activity. Delos W. Rentzel, 
chairman of the board, said provisions 
freezing carriers to service points at 
the enactment date would complicate 
Slick’s activities. Alternative would be 
to allow an exemption for the carrier 
80 it could apply for permanency when 
the economic picture brightens. 

Witnesses offered two other amend- 
ments for committee consideration. 
They would: (1) include two inter- 
tational carriers, Seaboard & Western 
and Aerovias Sud Americana, and 
(2) lift the restriction against subsidy 
for this class of carrier. 


The latter could run into trouble. 
» f lhe bill, as it passed the Senate, con- 

ditioned permanent certification on the 
hon-subsidy status of the cargo carriers. 

Rentzel and other industry wit- 
nesses said the bill would be a greater 
aid to the carriers stripped of its sub- 
iidy prohibition. Slick, Riddle and 
BAAXICO have all applied to CAB for 
Subsidy. 


Transports in the news... 


FIRST PHOTO of Colonial Aircraft Corp’s C-2 Skimmer four-place amphibian, rolled 
out by the Sanford, Me. firm in December. To date three have been built. C-2 measures 
23’ 6” long, has 34-ft. wingspan, is 8’ 10” high. Powerplant is Lycoming 0-363-Al1A 
rated at 180 hp. Aircraft has maximum speed of 136 mph, cruises at 125 mph and has 
52-mph stall speed. Maximum gross weight is 2,350 Ibs., weight empty 1,470 lbs. and 
payload (including fuel) 880 lbs. Range of C-2 is 500 miles. 


DE HAVILLAND (Canada) DHC-4 Caribou in civilian markings. Civil version is 
proposed for 27 passengers, two-man crew. Caribou gross weight is 24,000 lbs., empty 
weight 14,500 and payload 6,250 Ibs. Over a 600-mile range at 180-mph cruise. Power- 
plants are Pratt & Whitney R2000-DS5S. U.S. Army has ordered five DHC-4s for 
evaluation and first flight is expected in late June or early July. 


JOINT EFFORT of L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp., Miami, and Aircraft Engineering 
Foundation, Ft. Worth, led recently to certification of this Super 46C by CAA. Kits 
for conversion to new model have been ordered by Varig (Brazil) and Transair Sweden. 
TAS has bought two aircraft, will modify three other CW-20TS. Super 46C is ap- 
proved for maximum gross of 50,100 Ibs., cruises at 232 mph at 10,000 ft. 
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Minetti sees ‘grim days’ 
because of fare increases 

Civil Aeronautics Board Member 
G. Joseph Minetti has predicted the 
possibility of grim days ahead for the 
airline industry in his dissent on the 
recent interim passenger fare increase. 

Minetti cautioned that the adverse 
effect which this and possible future in- 
terim fare increases will have on to- 
day’s passengers, as well as the vast 
majority of Americans who have never 
flown, may be disastrous. The Board 
member hints that his colleagues in 
the majority have resolved all doubts 
in favor of the carriers and against 
the individual passenger. 

Minetti singled out the capacity 
problem as the issue which most 
strongly militates against a fare in- 
crease. He explained that the same 
excess capacity, considered by the 
Board in the 6% Case, is controllable 
to a large degree, and has continued 
unabated in the latter half of 1957. 

This condition, Minetti said, has 
been almost solely responsible for the 
decline in earnings since the close of 
the record in the 6% Case. 

Minetti concluded that the ten- 
dency to price all categories of air 
transportation out of reach of a signifi- 
cant segment of the general public may 
signal a reversal of the recent diversion 
from surface to air travel. 


Continental Viscount 812 
certified in England 


Continental Air Lines’ first Vis- 
count 812 was certificated by the CAA 
in England, with increases in allowable 
takeoff and landing weights. 

Takeoff gross was upped from 
67,500 Ibs. to 69,000 Ibs., while land- 
ing weight was increased from 60,000 
Ibs. to 62,000 Ibs. 

Delivery of the first two Viscounts 
is expected at CAL’s Denver headquar- 
ters during the week of May 11, with 
the third due the following week. 
These will be put into service May 28, 
three roundtrips Chicago-Denver-Los 
Angeles and one trip Chicago-Kansas 
City-Denver-Los Angeles. This marks 
the first U.S. service with the Viscount 
800 series. 


NWA board approves 
DC-8, Electra purchase 


Northwest Airlines at presstime 
reportedly received board of director 
approval to order five Douglas DC-8s 
and 10 Lockheed Electras. Northwest 
was the sole remaining U.S. carrier 
without a turbine order on its books. 

NWA’s negotiations are under- 
stood to involve unprecedented “trade- 
in” agreements on the part of both 
Lockheed and Douglas. 

The latter reportedly agreed to 
accept several of NWA’s DC-7Bs as 
part payment for DC-8s. Lockheed was 
reported to accept nine Northwest 
Boeing 377s in partial payment for 
Electras. 
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Noah Dietrich, former official of 
Hughes Tool Co., was not re-elected to 
the TWA board of directors, after serv- 
ing 11 years. Dietrich, long-time busi- 
ness advisor to Howard Hughes, split 
with Hughes last year but had remained 
on the TWA board. 

Discount fares granted by the air- 
lines to the military should be canceled, 
CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola 
recommended. Such fares are not justi- 
fied “on grounds of competition, cost 
considerations or the overall impact of 
such fares,” he said. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp., which has 
been servicing military Pratt & Whitney 
J57s at Burbank, received its first two 
commercial JT3 jet engines from Seattle 
to put through inspection and test. En- 
gines were taken off the production 
Boeing 707. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service signed 
a contract with Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana for complete maintenance of 
LAV’s fleet of seven Super Constella- 
tions. Work will be performed at LAS’ 
New York base. 

First Boeing 707 for American 
Airlines is now scheduled to roll out on 
June 24 and to make its first flight on 
July 29. 

Pan American World Airways filed 
CAB application for one-way New 
York-Puerto Rico fare of $45, effective 
May 22. PAA’s present “thrift” fare is 
$52.50, first-class $105 and _ tourist 
$67.50. The $45 would equal Trans 
Caribbean Airways’ fare. 

Aerotherm Corp., Bantam, Conn., 
shipped the first complete set of produc- 
tion model passenger seats to Seattle for 
installation in Pan American World Air- 
ways’ Boeing 707. 

Airways Modernization § Board 
placed a $57,543 contract with Inter- 


national Business Machines Corp. that 
may lead to electronic analysis and 
early correction of some types of flight 
delay causes. Award calls for trials of 
air traffic simulation using a SAGE-type 
computer to determine whether com. 
puter can put together and relate all the 
factors that are part of real ATC situ. 
ations in en route traffic. 

New version of Douglas C-133 
turboprop transport, the C-133B, has 
been revealed. No details were released, 
other than that it is a “new and im 
proved version” and that the recent 
USAF order for 15 additional C-133; 
was for the new model. 

The Babb Co., New York, has 
been appointed by Boeing Airplane Co, 
as agent to handle sales of 14 Strato. 
cruisers being returned to Boeing by 
British Overseas Airways Corp. First 
plane will be returned this year, with 
the others available in 1959, leading to 
delivery to BOAC of Boeing 707 jets. 

Scandinavian Airlines System re. 
ports that Sud Aviation’s Caravelle 
twin-jet transport demonstrated brake 
efficiencies three to four times better 
than piston transports. SAS credits 
Dunlop anti-skid installation, says Car- 
avelle was braked to stop in less than 
2,000 ft. om snow-covered runway 
during recent “Operation Snow-White.” 


Obituary 

Raymond T. Lewis, manager of com- 
mercial engine sales of General Electric's 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Div., died in Cin 
cinnati. He formerly was manager of 
service engineering for American Airlines 


Correction: 


Table of scheduled U.S. airline rev- 
enues and expenses (p. 73, April 21 
issue) reported Southern Airways 1957 
operating loss of $1,938,435! Correct 
figure is $138,349. SOU’s operating 
income was $4,427,226 and operating 
expenses $4,565,575. Total assets (p. 
68) should have been $1,615,468. 





Reds hint they’d welcome air talks with U.S. 


In an enigmatic move which 
apparently caught our government 
aviation experts by surprise, the Soviet 
embassy in Washington has issued a 
press release outlining present opera- 
tions and future plans of Aeroflot. 

far as is known, this is the 
first time the Soviets have issued a pub- 
lic statement in the U.S. on the subject. 
At this writing, the document is being 
carefully studied here for its implica- 
tions by government and private groups. 

Key paragraph states: “The Soviet 
people, who are keenly interested in 
stronger economic and cultural con- 
tects with the Americas, are sure that 
talks will soon begin, on the basis of 
the mutual advantage and good will, 
concerning direct air communications 
between the USSR and the USA.” 

This is a real puzzler, since, so 
far as can be learned, there have been 
no diplomatic feelers issued by the 
the Soviets on this subject. Explanation 


may lie in the next paragraph, which 
says that “currently, our civil aviation 
has reached a new, important stale 
in its development” marked by the 
appearance of the new Soviet jet an 
turbine-powered airliners. 

The announcement also indicates 
that Aeroflot will make a determined 
effort to treat travelers from the West 
in the fashion they have learned 
like in the free world: “Measures 
improve service for foreign tourist 
going to the Soviet Union have beet 
drawn up... at all air lines their seals 
will be reserved in advance.” 

“Undoubtedly 1958 will mark 4 
milestone in the development and cot 
solidation of our country’s internati 
air communication,” the official state 
ment says. “The number of countrié 
with whom the Soviet Union is linked 
by air will increase, and this will & 
a great contribution to stronger inter 
national friendship and understanding. 


— 
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H. “Herm” Coue, at 39, 

«typifies one of our many 
young “‘old timers”’, having joined 
the firm in 1942, just three years 
after it was founded. After varied 
experience in airplane design, 
Herm was assigned to the Pre- 
liminary Design Group of the 
XF-88 Voodoo in 1946 upon his 
return from Navy service. In 
1952, he was appointed Assistant 
Project Engineer of equipment 
and structures on the F-101A, 
later being promoted to Project 
Engineer. Presently, he is Project 
Engineer for all three versions of 
the Voodoo. 


The headlines of our nation’s 
newspapers proclaimed the speed 
of the F-101 Voodoo after “‘Opera- 
tion Fire Wall’’, conducted in late 
1957. Herm’s entire project organ- 
ization deserves special accolades 
since it was the F-101A model of 
the Voodoo which established the 
new world’s speed record of 1207 
m.p.h. for operational fighters. 
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PROJECT F-101 


Engineers interested in security 
and opportunity will find both at 
McDonnell. Good management by 
engineers, diversification, excellence 
of product, and a controlled growth 
have allowed us to achieve a re- 
markable record of job stability. 
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Engineers 


Positions of technical leadership 
available for: 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 


(Airplanes, Missiles and Helicopters) 
For mechanical, structural, or electrical 
design assignments. 


MISSILE ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 


For assignments in: 
Flight Control Systems 
Check Out Equipment 
Antenna Design 
Electronic Packaging 
Guidance Systems 


AIRPLANE SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 


For assignments in: 
Electronic Systems Engineers 
Radar—Airborne 
Communications 
Navigational Systems 
(Doppler, Inertial, Dead Reckoning) 


STRENGTH ENGINEERS 
SR. FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 
WEAPONS SUPPORT ENGINEERS 
THERMODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
SR. TEST ENGINEERS 
SR. AERODYNAMICISTS 


FLUTTER AND VIBRATION 
ENGINEERS 


DYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
HYDRODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
OPERATIONS ANALYST—WMISSILES 


Yupervisory positions exist in several of 
hese creas. 


ingine ers qualified in one or more of the 
sbove fields are invited to write in con- 


fidence to: 


Raymond F. Kaletta, Dept. B 
echnical Placement Supervisor 
. 0. Box 516, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MACareers Are 
Successful Careers! 
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Why Flying Tiger boys took plunge on Kentucky Derby; 
Fairchild’s Dick Boutelle no long-distance talker 


WE DO NOT KNOW, at this writing, 
which noble steed got to the wire first 
in the Kentucky Derby, but if it wasn’t 
Silky Sullivan everybody at The Flying 
Tiger Line is broke. Last time the Tiger 
Line flew a horse from California to 
Kentucky for the derby—this was 
Determined in 1954—the animal re- 
sponded to the smooth trip by winning 
the race in a breeze. When Silky Sul- 
livan was shipped out on a Tiger plane 
for this year’s race, this was a hunch 
the boys couldn’t resist. 


If you ever want somebody to 
make a real short speech, we can rec- 
ommend Richard S. Boutelle, president 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. 
Fairchild was host at a luncheon for 
the Assn. of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines at the recent regional meeting in 
Los Angeles and Boutelle flew out from 
Hagerstown to make the principal talk 
in behalf of the company. It took him 
just two minutes to report that the 
F-27 had rolled out, would fly as soon 
as weather permitted and would be a 
good airplane. The way we figured it, 
Boutelle’s trip for the speech counted 
out at about 100 miles per word. 


Boeing’s Carl Cleveland says the 
fact that Lockheed sent the Electra to 
the Seattle area for icing tests is a sort 
of dirty Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce trick. But if the Electra fails to 
find the right type of ice (CAA ap- 
proved) at Seattle, we can hear Lock- 
heed’s Dick Bean muttering the same 
kind of words about the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Boeing, we might tell you, may 
have had a great stroke of luck on 
707 icing tests. Not long after flight 
testing of the production 707 got under 
way, Boeing heard (from the Seattle 
C of C, no doubt) there was ice over 
the Pacific. It hustled the 707 out, and, 
sure enough, found just the right kind 
of weather to demonstrate the new Jet- 
liner’s performance under icing con- 
ditions. Only trouble is that this hap- 
pened before the official CAA flight 
test program had started. There was, 
however, a CAA inspector aboard as 
a guest. Now if the CAA will accept 
the data from this flight, Boeing has 
it made. Remembering the fortune it 
spent hunting for ice 10 years ago 
when it was certifying the Stratocruiser 
and actually didn’t find it until the first 
airplanes already had been delivered to 


the airlines, Boeing hopes luck will be 
with it. 

Politics! It used to be Sen. 
Thomas Kuchel who made _ public 
the announcement of military orders 
awarded to Southern California aircraft 
companies. This is Kuchel’s territory. 
But now the announcements come from 
Sen. William F. Knowland of Oakland. 
It is Knowland who is running for 
office at this year’s election. 


Slick Airways moved its flight 
operations from Dallas back to Bur- 
bank, but may not stay long, switching 
to San Francisco, if Lockheed Air 
Terminal will release it from the lease 
on its office building, which runs to 
1961. It already has transferred all its 
pilots to San Francisco, where most of 
the military flights out this way 
originate or terminate. 


Pretty uncertain is the business of 
selling transport airplanes. The Douglas 
sales department felt sure that South 
African Airways would order DC-8s 
powered by Rolls Royce Conway 
engines. Instead, it bought Boeing 707s 
powered by P&W J75s. 


When altitude record holder Lt. 
Comdr. George Watkins was telling a 
press conference how he couldn't start 
his “zoom” pullup until he had only 
400 pounds of fuel remaining, one 
Navy pilot was heard to mutter: “How 
could he tell? We've got that much of 
a calibration error!” 


CAA 4th Region safety division 
office says a large number of old four- 
place and two-place aircraft are ap- 
pearing in the air and are being re- 
built in various garages around. The 
appearance of airplanes such as Fair- 
child 24s, Cessna Airmasters, Piper 
J-3s, etc., indicate the manufacturers 
have out-priced the average wage 
earner, but have not dimmed his desire 
to fly. 


North American’s twinjet UTX is 
scheduled to roll out, without engines, 
May 15. If General Electric delivers 
the J85 engines in July, as NAA ex- 
pects now, the airplane will fly in 
August. Once the airplane is flying, 
all NAA has to worry about is whether 
the Air Force has enough money to 
buy both a UTX and a UCX. 


United Air Lines is considering a 
nonstop schedule between New York 
and Honolulu after it gets DC-8s. Time 
would be 10 or 10% hours. 
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JET SLEEK, 
WING SMOOTH 


This magnificent hotel boasts everything. The stylish 
comforts of 320 restful, air conditioned rooms. 

Unique continental atmosphere, colorful decor... in 

the spacious lobby, with its graceful fountain... the 
intimate, cheerful cocktail lounge. The dramatic setting 
of the dining room. All skillfully executed in the 
inimitable Dorothy Draper manner. Guest room decor by 
Chandler Cudlipp Associates. 


A multi-lingual staffe Superb international cuisinee 
Complete meeting and banquet facilities « Plus a host 
of silent services at work around the clock: airport 
transportation e up-to-date flight informatione 
Teletype and Telex service. 


Set on ten beautifully landscaped acres, at the 
intersection of Van Wyck Expressway and Belt Parkway, 
the hotel is less than five minutes from the aerial gateway 
to the world, New York International Airport. 


NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Jamaica 30, L.I., N.Y. 
Telephone: FAculty 2-9000. 
Teletype: NY 4-1761 

Cables: Airporotel New York 

OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Labib Majdalani and Ralph Assiy 
receive new titles with Middle East Air. 
lines. Majdalani becomes regional sale 
mgr.-North America and Assily becomes 
sales mgr.-West Coast, U.S.A. 

Arthur A. Brennan named dir. ip 
dustrial rel. and asst. to vp-personne 
for Northeast Airlines. 

Edward T. Thompson, Jr., appointed 
financial asst. to pres., Riddle Airlines 
Also with Riddle, Charles K. Miller is 
placed in charge of material. 

Ken D. Dewar retires from Cana 
dian Pacific Airlines after 30 years and 
2,500,000 miles of flying. With CPA 
since 1942, Dewar was a Royal Flying 
Corps pilot in 1918. 

Norman P. Blake elected vp and 
Howard M. Blackwell elected asst. yp 
services of supply with Pan American 
World Airways. Blake is former Atlantic 
Div. Mgr., and has been with Pan 
American since 1939. 


Charles S. South becomes vp of 
Braniff International Airways. Thomas 
P. Robertson elected asst. vp-research 
and statistics. South has been Braniffs 
Brazilian mgr. since 1949. 

Frank O. Muni appointed acting 
pub. rel. mgr. for KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines. 


Manufacturing 
Earle K. Brownridge named exec. 


vp and gen. mgr. for Orenda Engine 
Ltd. He has been with A. V. 
Canada since 1945. 

J. L. Plant appointed pres. and gen 
mgr. of Avro Aircraft Ltd., Malton 
Canada. Formerly exec. vp and gen 
mgr., Plant is a retired RCAF air Vice 
marshal. 

Dallas A. Murphy becomes spat 
parts procurement sales engr., commer 
cial jet engine sales, Production Engine 
Dept., General Electric Co. 

Allison E. Gossett named asst. dit 
aviation sales for AC Spark Plug Dw. 
General Motors. Replacing Gossett ® 
western dist. sales mgr. will be 5S. § 
Coates. 

Robert K. Gornall and John A 
Riopelle promoted at Eclipse Machin 
Div., Bendix Aviation Corp. Gormal 
is sales megr.-carburetors and Riopelle 
becomes sales megr.-fuel nozzles. 

Donald P. Frankel joins Cliicage 
Aerial Industries, Inc. as dir. cus/omer 
relations. Frankel brings more then 2) 
years of aviation engineering and _ sales 
experience to the newly created CAl 
dept. 

Delvin E. Kendall promote! © 
chief-systems research and develo met! 
and Robert C. Mack to chief-s)stem 
development at Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
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for the U.S. Army’s deadly 


NIKE HERCULES 


AiResearch units power the contro/s of 
America’s most potent defense weapons 








Key defense and population centers are now 


being ringed with batteries of Army Nike 
Hercules missiles to deter or destroy aggressors. 
Supplying power for flight controls is the 
AiResearch auxiliary power unit pictured above, 
now in production. 

As a member of the Army-industry team pro- 
ducing the Nike Hercules (Army Ordnance, 
Western Electric-Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Douglas Aircraft), AiResearch was chosen 
to design, develop and manufacture this vital 
accessory power source for the missile because 
of nearly two decades of experience in light- 
weight turbomachinery. 

This experience includes applications utiliz- 
ing solid propellants, liquid mono-propellants, 
bi-propellants, atomic power, cryogenic gases as 
well as gasoline and air. AiResearch’s ability for 
high capacity production as well as in research 
and development, made it the logical choice. 

Garrett’s AiResearch divisions have also 
designed systems and components for 18 other 
missiles and rockets in the U.S. defense arsenal. 

We invite your inquiries. 


~ ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES: AIRSUPPLY AND AERO ENGINEERING, OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 


THE £<-.\:i-i34 3 CORPORATION 
ve AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California + Phoenix, Arizona 


fms, Packages and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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Standard reference of U. S. aviation 


AIRCRAFT 
YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1957-58 


THE 1957-58 EDITION offers more to its readers thug f° 
ever before. Completely redesigned throughout, th bo 
book contains more valuable information, more illu po, 
trations, more diagrams, more of everything than is 
any other issue in the thirty-nine years that Aircraj 
Year Book has served as the aircraft industry's ow 
official record of its activities and accomplishments. 


Aviation’s standard reference for nearly four decade 
Aircraft Year Book is now edited and produced » 
American Aviation Publications, the world’s large 
aviation publisher. The new 1957-58 edition, encom 
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— passing the most complete review of American aviatio Mi 
=> ever assembled, is now available. wi 


m0 AE }=| 38S photos §=98 drawings 432 pageil > 


@ Photographs, specifications, and  three-view e A digest of current aircraft and missile research 
drawings of planes, engines, and missiles now progress. Pr 


in production. _ eae 
pros e@ A survey of aviation activities in the Army ;. 


e A pictorial review of outstanding aviation Navy, Air Force, and other government depar-gj bic 
events of the past year. ments and agencies. Pr 


e A summary of aircraft company and airline @ A chronology of American aviation histong ve 
operations during 1957. from its early beginnings to the present day. or 


OFFICIAL ANNUAL OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION be 


Please send me... . copies of the new 
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full page accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if respondence to Classified Advertising Department, American 
x Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. Aviation Publications, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
$2.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D. C. 


bndispiayed Advertising: $2.00 per line, minimum charge $6.00. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
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DC-3 & DC-4 PARTS 
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25 WEST MAIN STREET P O. BOX ONTARIO. CALIF YUkon 6-6746 CABLE 




















































Help Wanted ete Situations Wanted 
CHIEF HOSTESS egg 
rs tha for scheduled local service airline. or admission colleges for higher ning. 
. thi Write, giving qualifications, experience, ay, AB go a 5 
“= salary expected and all personal data to STORY Ltd., Perumanoor, Ernakulam (South India). 
re ili} pox 154, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 
thee & 10 \vashington 5, D.C.” 
Airerei ain FOR SALE 
y's ow ’ 
nes NOTICE OF AIRCRAI ] - PAINTING DC-4 Ss 
acca PUBLIC SALE OF PROPERTY  / B & E Models 
ced bi The University of Mississippi Fully Convertible 
larees University, Mississippi O’HARE FIELD CHICAGO Overseas & Domestic 
cncom{] PUBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY Financing Available 
aviatial] GIVEN that the University of United States Overseas Airlines Inc. 
pe | perma ne ety Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
=e opening Telephone YUkon 6-6685 
the highest bidder, in accordance FOR SALE Cables USOALINES” NEW YORK 
with eonditions in the detailed TWX NY 1-3486 
bid specifications at 2:30 P.M. on C-46F AIRCRAFT 
Pages] May 20, 1958 at the University of 
Mississippi, two airplanes, Model Passenger and Cargo 
searciy 4-13, 245 HP, air cooled Franklin AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 
en With or Without All pe BS a 
Property is located at the Uni- ° largest shelf stock. Buy direct from 
versity of Mississippi Forest Lands T-Category Kit Installed manusncturer. Lower ' peices —quicker serv 
Army. near Wiggins, Mississippi. Security complete line of AN & MS fittings ona 
’ in form of certified check or Immediate Delivery hardware. We also machine parts to your 
Jepart- bidders bond equal to ten per own special print. 
cent of total bid required. . ™ COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Property offered on “AS-IS” and The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
“WHERE-IS” basis. The Uni- 
history versity of Mississippi reserves the Burbank, Calif. 
7 right to reject any and all bids 
day. or to withdraw the property from Call or Cable HANGARS 
sale. Fred 100% Financing 
, Benninger 
Detailed conditions of sale may We offer hangars to fill any requirement 
be obtained from the Purchasing Executive Vice President with financing up to 100%. Get full 
Agent, THE UNIVERSITY OF MiSS- Tel: Stanley 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger “Semaneen eunmerunan. STEEL CO 
" “ “Bi 'SSIPPI, University, Mississippi. 1700 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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EN ROUTE 


Ed Murrow (not in the flesh) visits the Parrishes 


(The New Zealand series is interrupted 
while I report on a TV experience.) 


FOR A LONG TIME I've tuned in the 
Edward R. Murrow Person-to-Person 
program Friday nights on CBS-TV. Like 
you, I like to snoop in other people's 
houses. 

It never occurred to me that Ed 
Murrow would ever pay a call via TV 
at my house or that I would ever show 
the place off to upwards of 30 million 
viewers. Not until a few months ago, 
that is. 

One day I got a feeler as to whether 
my wife and 1 would be interested in 
being on Person-to-Person. Naturally I 
said yes, but I was so incredulous that 
any such thing would really happen that 
I didn’t even bother to mention it to my 
wife. In fact I dismissed it from my 
mind. 

Then whammy, sometime early in 
March I got a call asking if we would 
accept the date of April 18, with Maurice 
Chevalier, famous French entertainer, as 
a co-feature. That really called for a con- 
ference at home. The date was incon- 
venient, but I was gently informed that 
one doesn’t dicker around with one of the 
nation’s most popular TV shows, so I 
sent back word: “Okay.” But it was some 
weeks later before I actually believed that 
the program was firmed up. 

As most of you know, I guess, my 
better half and I opened up our house 
to Murrow and TV crew on the night 
of April 18 and all I can say is that it 
was one of the most amazing experiences 
in my half-century of life. Quite extra- 
ordinary. 


Wife gets credit 

As to how it all came about, I 
should start out by noting that having a 
career wife in the public limelight made 
the whole thing possible. My Miss Knight 
is director of the Passport Office of the 
State Department and has been getting 
quite a bit of publicity of late. Also, this 
is the peak season for passport applica- 
tions. The combination of my traveling 
and publishing seemed to make for a 
good show in the minds of the Murrow 
pees. Also, we have a rather unusual 
iouse for Washington. It’s modern and 
was designed especially for entertaining 
and was something a little out of the 
ordinary to show off. 

Next thing that happened was a tele- 
gram from Ed Murrow saying he was 
leased that we would be on Person-to- 
erson and assuring us that it was merely 
a minor chore and might turn out to be 
fun. _Then groups of technicians began 
arriving to tour the house and believe 
me, they covered everything from roof 
to basement. This was weeks in advance. 
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Then nothing much happened at all 
for quite a spell. But every time I thought 
of the program I hit the panic button 
internally and wondered if I shouldn't 
have my head examined. I've never ap- 
peared on TV except for a panel dis- 
cussion some years ago out in Kansas 
City. I still die a thousand deaths before 
making a h. And here I had com- 
mitted myself to showing off a house to 
millions. 

Not only that, but neither my wife 
nor I had ever met Ed Murrow, and 
haven’t yet. Nor have we met Jesse 
Zousmer, the capable gent who produces 
the show. 

It wasn’t until a week before the 
show that Dave Moore, one of Murrow’s 
experienced script writers, called from 
New York saying he would like to come 
down the next Tuesday to talk with my 
missus and me at our house. So it wasn’t 
until four days before the show that we 
began getting a glimmer of what wouid 
be discussed and what they wanted us to 
do. Dave brought along Chuck Hill, who 
was assigned to be producer of the actual 
show in Washington. We foregathered, 
along with a couple of other CBS people, 
and talked over subject matter. 


Oh yeah—just relax! 

Moore and Hill returned to New 
York and merely said that my wife and 
I were to be on hand at 6 p.m. Friday. 
We were stil! in the dark on almost 
everything. They said to relax. Oh sure, 
just take a sharp knife and cut through 
the bundle of nerves, let the blood drip 
out, and relaxing would be easy. But 
one thing I could well believe. They 
have always claimed that Person-to-Per- 
son was mtaneous and unrehearsed. 
ne can believe me, it is just about like 
that. 

Nobody told me to buy a blue shirt 
but I got one anyway. If I tripped on a 
cable and fell flat on my face in front 
of 30 or 40 million people, at least I 
would be dressed properly. 

But I will say that the Moore-Hill 
visit took away some of the nervous tor- 
tures I had whenever I thought of the 
show. I adopted a fatalistic and philo- 
sophical attitude which quite amazed me 
in view of the stage-fright I have for 
days preceding a speech. 

Wednesday came and went. The 
only thing that happened was that more 
and more people were discovering our 
names on the TV programs and were 
giving assurance they would be looking. 
Thursday came and nothing more hap- 
pened until my wife and I drove home 
as usual at the end of the day. As I 
rounded the corner into our street I saw 
a huge crane parked in front of the 
house, holding up a 90-foot transmitting 
mast. There was also a truck and red 


lanterns were set out around all 
stuff. And lo and behold, a unifo 
guard was pacing up and down in f 
of the house. 

I slowed up the car almost to a 
then got courage to drive in my ¢ 
driveway. The guard didn’t seem to mi 
When I got out I asked him if he thor 
somebody might come along and 
the crane and tower. He didn’t 
much of a sense of humor about f 
We gave him some coffee and cold di 
and at midnight he Was replaced 
another guard. I don’t know what f 
neighbors were thinking but at 
they didn’t complain about street 0 
structions. 

Next morning, the day of the show 
I went to my office as usual. My wWi 
stayed at home. I was so restless I didi 
get much work done. Shortly after lun 
I called home to say I thought I mi 
as well come on out, but my wife ple: 
with me to stay downtown. The cre 
had moved in with their equipment 
bedlam reigned supreme. There was 
place to sit down, she said, and the p 
was crawling with people. 


Nervous about nothing 


The afternoon passed very slowly. 
should have been nervous, but how ¢ 
you get nervous about something jy 
know nothing about? I had seen no scp 
I knew nothing of the program. I 
been told not to worry and to be 
hand at 6 p.m. 

By 4 o'clock I couldn't wait 
longer. I went home to find a huge © 
truck parked at the doorway and 15 
20 CBS technicians swarming over 
house. Cables, lights, cameras and ol 
equipment were everywhere. Our |aund 
had become a control room. Everywhe 
I went I was in somebody's way. 

On the terrace were Dave Moa 
and Chuck Hill. Dave gave me a xf 
to look over and for the first time 
learned that the program would start 
our living room. Then my wife and 
would take the TV viewers through 1 
first floor of the house, I would make 
dash to the outside pool, then we wo 
go upstairs and, finally, the prog 
would end in the study. 

One of the questions asked me m 
often is about rehearsals and preparatit 
Person-to-Person is supposed to be init 
mal and spontaneous. I can testify 
this. The script is primarily for direct 
and timing. The area of questioning 
location is pinned down. But I noted 
horror that the script left all the answ 
blank to be filled in during the prog 
off the cuff by the victims. Even ! 
questions were vague. Yep, it’s «is 
ingly—and somewhat frighteningly 
formal and unrehearsed. 

(More next issue.) 
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Americans in motion depend upon Holley 
[ne startling advances in the last decade 
in ;ounds of thrust, in horsepower have 
exc.eded nearly every other decade in 
rica’s engine development history. The 
enge of contributing to this advance 
illen to Holley engineering teams with 
varied problems as lighter weight, 
compact fuel controls for jet engines, 
iretors with more and more breathing 
city, ignition systems with more and 
accuracy. 
lolley’s two teams of design and manu- 
lac'uring engineers have developed prod- 
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ucts as unlike the carburetors of the past as 
jet engines to Stanley steamers. 

Today, Americans stand on the threshold 
of a decade which will far outmode the 
power outputs of today. Holley engineers 
are currently working on control systems 
for power outputs relegated just yesterday 
to science fiction. 

As in the last fifty years, Americans in 
motion will depend upon Holley products. 

For more information Holley 
products, automotive and aircraft, write to 
HOLLEY CARBURETOR CO., 11955 
E. Nine Mile Road, Warren, Michigan. 
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How to squeeze 
the last drop 
of power 
out of 
every drop 
of fuel 





LEADER IN THE DESIGN, 
DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION 

FUEL METERING DEVICES 
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How to save *=700 
on one engine overhaul 


“Recently we disassembled two Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Junior engines with approximately the same number of 
operating hours since their previous overhaul. One engine 
had been using Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil and the other 
a competitor’s product. Their internal conditions showed 
a remarkable difference. In fact, it cost $700 less to over- 
haul the Texaco-lubricated engine.” That’s an unsolicited 
comment we received from the manager of Columbia 
Airmotive Company in Portland, Oregon. 

It underlines the fact that using Texaco does make a 
difference. Perhaps that’s why, during the past 23 years, 
more scheduled airline miles in the U. S. have been flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with all other 
brands combined. 

Your Texaco Aviation Representative will be glad to 
show you the reasons why —and help you gain new econ- 


omy for your operations. Chances are he’s in your phone 
book —or write: 
w w * 
The Texas Company, Aviation Sales Departmeni, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LUBRICANTS AND FUELS FOR 
THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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